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THE GRANTING OF DIPLOMAS. 


Professionaland Amateur Musicians are informed that the London Academy of Music is 
prepared to confer its Diplomas of Bronze, Silver, and Gold Medallist, Associate and Cor- 


nding Professcr, on applicants who satisfy a Board of Examiners. 


respo! 
In order to render the proceedings free from the objections of local examinations, they 


will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of celebrity. 
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LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee N COMPA R. 
BENSON.—Mr. F. RB. BENSON’ 's SHAR ESPEREAN COMPANY y wil REOPEN 


the GLOBE THEATRE, THURSDAY, December 1 
’s Fairy Comedy, A MIDSUMMER —— DEE 

10:0 to 5:0. Admission—Stalls, 10s. St; Dress Circle, 6s. Upper Boxes, 36 3s. (nuarbered 

and reserved); Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Acting Manager, her. 

lighted by Electricity. No fees.—GLOBE THEATRE. 





ESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS (Fourth Series), 

Brixton Hall, Brixton. Third nage ey WEDNESDAY, December 18, at 

8p.m. P: mme: Quartet in C (No. 6 yo in F Major aa Op. i9 

Piano and Violin (first time) Erskine uintet in F Minor Brahms’ ; 

Violoncello Solos, Romance, Hofmann = g Arlequin Popper. Vocalist : Mrs. Helen 
Trust. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Miss MACINTYRE, Miss HILDA 
WILSON, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. PJ.UNKET GREEN. Le Fr 7 Crystal 
Palace Choir will sing at the first performance of F, H. Cowen’s Old iF DE a Bt. 
John’s Eve,”’ for soli Chorus and Orchestra, on SA''URDAY (THIS DAY DE BER 
14, at 3:0. Conductor Mr. F. H. Cowen, Numbered seats 2s. 6d., may De Ne bouad at 
Crystal Palace and at usual Agents, 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St, James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 











sen 3 f the Bar 'sit FREDERICK A. oan OUSELEY 
Under the Sanction and roval of the Rev. Sir 
, MA., Mos. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 
HE MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
"By fmol ne 4 IAB 
Centains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arran ena) ping tt e Pupil to 
wane a Si of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Prac 

Times.—“ A most ble work, written by a teacher of great experience ‘to meet a 
pressing want. As the Musician’ provides a fall critical pox of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, amd gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon ip these little books for both teachers and students. ‘The intrinsic 
oe of this is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

turday Review.--* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical know: omen, but Mr. Ridle Prentice s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.— A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 
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or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
use, taking about five minutes in performance, Worcs to be selected from authorised 
version. 

The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property of the Guild. 

The Counéll reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes should neither 
Anthem nor Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Competition is open to Associates and Members of the Guild only, and will close 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cuestuton Roap, Fuiuam, S8.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 

uction, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hi, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TEeRRAceE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckiinGe AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 








Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, ReppurN STREET, TEDWORTH SQuarRE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovusz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, Rucsy. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 














Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, Bioomsspury Square, Lonpon, W.C. 








CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRESCZNT, ReGEent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisge Roap, KEeNnsiInaTon. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bensize Roan, N.W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorroLk Square, Hyper Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roan, Ep@Baston, BirMINGHAM. 








Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, YoRK PLacz, PorTMAN SQUARE. 


Miss GRACE DAMIAN, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
41, Hova Vituas, West BricurTon. 





TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Frncutry Roan, St. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, ’ 

Concerts and Oratorio, 

c/o E. Ivimgy, BeETHoven Hovse, 
WoopGranGe Rp., Forzst Gare, E. 











Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BexsizE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scuwas, Agent, 
11, East 277TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
oe ~ Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. HIRWEN JONES, i 
gs open to Acce’ ngagements for Oratorio. 
” Ballads, and Opera, . 


Address—31, NortingHam Puiacz, W. 




















BARITONES. 
Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 


Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE PARK, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Earemont, CRoxTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Norrrne HI, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLvuB, 80 and 81, StrrRaNnpD, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucESTER Puace, Dorset Squarz, N.W. 




















Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocwesteR House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street. 











HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravia, 8.W. 








Miss CLARA EISSLER, 
Concerts, At Homes, 
15, FarrHotMeEe Roap, West Kexsineton, 8.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset StREET, Portman Square, W., 
where may be ha‘l her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 











The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 
121, ApELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








VIOLIN. 








Miss MARIANNE EISSLER, 


Concerts, At Homes, 
15, FarrHotme Roap, West KENSINGTON, S.W, 





Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
**PopLaRs,” HamMPsTEAD HILL GARDENS, 


Hampsteap, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLosszuM TERRACE, 
ALBANY Street, Lonpon, N.W. 











PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 
(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 





omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 
25, Grove GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 








TEACHERS. 


Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piainst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SHREwsBuRY Roan, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
— under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied. 








34, BLoomsBury Squarez, W.C. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEprFoRD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI, W. 











Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘*Heatey’s Acency,’’ LonpON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK StrREztT, W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &e., 


Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 

















Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsizz Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heauey, 
10a, Warwick StTrRExtT, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. Heauey, 


10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzarzy, 
10a, Warwick Strzet, W. 











Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vlnst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. Hzauey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, Recent StREet, W, 





is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—o_—_ 


*,* The Business Departments of the Mustcan Worup are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*,* All advertisements for the current week's issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epritor. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
—_—>— -—— 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


Bee RAINE eosnr-venensocon GO OT ie Biden ccsnencnnacecnese £017 0 

» Half-year .......0.00 © 7 6) ., Habb-year ......cccsseee 

pee a ee Oe tC | Se 
(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


——_~——_ 

Some artists would not have us be too proud of our Royal 
Academy—we do not mean that of Music, but the more famous one 
which has its dwelling-place in Piccadilly ; some there are who are 
not to be roused to enthusiasm by the varied art work of Sir 
Frederick Leighton; but not one, we think, will deny that the 
Academy has an admirable head—that Sir Frederick, however 
variously he may be judged as painter and as sculptor, is an almost 
ideal President. Of this a fresh proof is given in his speech on 
Spanish Art, delivered this week as the yearly Address which the 
Academy students expect of their chief. Very long—it fills nearly a 
page of “The Times”—it gives, as exhaustively as a single 
speech well can, an account of the national spirit of Spain, 
as embodied in its art: something as M. Taine has shown for us 
the influence of the English character—drawn from our fogs, our 
north-east winds, our long seacoast—on English literature. This 
is criticism as well as eulogy: there is always a danger in starting 
your history ofany nation, or of any art, from a theory. The lyric 
charm of Calderon must be taken as an exception—proving the 
rule, maybe !—if we are to apply rigidly Sir Frederick’s formula to 
the poetry of Spain; but, in the main, tne character which he finds 
pervading Spanish painting, architecture, and poetry—and, we may 
fairly add, though he does not, Spanish music too—strikes one, as 
soon as it is set down, as the true one. It is a character full 
of energy, of life, of truth: but which, as he says more than once, 
“lacks exquisiteness,” has little artistic refinement, little care for 
true artistic unity. And in the historical part of his address— 
which comes first and is certainly the most interesting—the Presi- 
dent shows vividly and completely, if perhaps with a little too 
mueh of prettiness and “word painting” in his language, whence 









came the component parts of this character and how they grew 
together. Once more let us say it, the President who can give to 
young art students an address so instinct with culture, so full of 
varied knowledge delightfully expressed, is one of whom his craft 
and his country may be proud: the more, as one remembers that 
this swift drawing of a nation’s portrait is but one of a series. 
Last year Italy was the subject ; and one may justly say that the 
student who listened with his intellect to that lecture and to this, 
and who shall mark and digest those which are to come, will start 
not ill-equipped in the history of his art. 


* * 
* 


It is so long since we have invited our readers to consider the 
curiosities of American criticism that no apology is needed for the 
introduction of some delightful specimens of the art, recently 
evoked by the appearance in New York of Sarasate and D’Albert. 
The critic of the “ American Musician” accords the highest 
honours to the pianist; who, he says, is virile, while Sarasate is “ so 
sweet, so delicate, so poetically ideal, so positively diaphanous, 
that you are afraid lest some one in the audience should sneeze and 
the blast waft him to skies.” Moreover, Sarasate “ plays divinely, 
but it (sic) is like the ‘ Ave Maria’ of some sweet and gentle virgin 
who has never known the world, its cares, its sorrows, its storws, its 
passions. He has very little fire and less passion.” This as- 
tounding verdict, especially in its latter clause, will arouse various 
feelings in the minds of those who had admired the great Spanish 
artist for the possession, in an eminent degree, of those qualities here 
denied to him. Some of us no doubt will venture still to regard 
Sarasate as a matchless exponent of passion in music, and to think 
his playing distinguished by an almost diabolical fire; some few, 
it is just possible, may rub their eyes and be convinced. For our- 
selves we can wish no harder fate to befall the writer of such 
banalities than that when a new edition of “ Ardath” is called for, 
Miss Marie Corelli should adda chapter to that clever book and 
transfix the unhappy “ Musician” with a specially-forged shaft of 
sarcasm. 

** 

It will be seen from the following notices inserted in the daily 
journals that the articles by Mr. Greenings on the Performing 
Right question, and the correspondence resulting therefrom, which 
have recently appeared in “THe Musica, Worip” are bearing 
fruit :— 


MPORTANT NUTICE.—It having come to the knowledge of Messrs. BOOSEY 
and CO. that one or two leading Lordon music publishers are making an attempt 
to introduce into this country the vexatious and petty French system of levying 
a small tax upon the performance in public of songs and ballads, Messrs. Boosey 
and Co. give notice to concert managers and singers that neither they, nor the composers 
who write for them, will countenance any such scheme, and in future, as heretofore, all 
English songs and ballads published by them may be sung in public without fee or licence. 
—Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street, London, 
| tert v= NOTICE. — It having come to the knowledge of Messrs, J. B. 
CRAMER and CO. that there is a proposal on foot to introduce into this country 
the French system of levying a fee upon the performance in public of songs and ballads, 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co. beg to give notice to concert managers and singers that 
they have no intention of adopting such a plan, and that all songs and ballads published 
by them, not being extracted from operas, may be freely sung in public. 


* * 
* 


An interesting ceremony took place at Leeds on the 4th inst., 
when Alderman F. R. Spark was entertained at a banquet, and 
presented with a gold watch and chain and piece of plate by the 
Festival Committee, with which he has been so long and honour- 
ably associated. Mr. Thomas Marshall, chairman of the committee, 
presided, and in proposing their guest’s health alluded in terms of 
the highest eulogy to the admirable work done by him during his 
long term of office as honorary secretary of the Festivals. In his 
reply Alderman Spark alluded to the changes which it was pro- 
posed to make in the matter of the full rehearsals, which on future 
occasions would no longer be comprised within two days. 
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As already announced, a new symphony by Mr. Lamond will be 
heard at the Crystal Palace, under Mr. Manns, early in the new 
year. The work is in the usual four movements, each of which is 
in orthodox form. Simplicity of style has apparently been aimed 
at—at any rate, the chief characteristics which strike one on 
turning over the leaves of the score are the clear outlines of the 
themes and the moderation shown in their treatment. Mr. Lamond, 

- it is obvious, has passed his period of “ Storm and Stress.” The 
four movements are as follows: I. Allegro moderato, A major, 6-8. 
This begins, at once, with a melodious first theme given to the 
violins and clarinet, to the latter instrument being also confided 
the second subject. Though vigour is not wanting, the movement 
as a whole, is of a peaceful character, and finishes pianissimo. II. 
(a) Allegro vivace, quasi presto, D major, also 6-8; (B) Trio, G 
major, 3-4. III. Andante moderato, F major, 3-4—an expressive 
movement, the first theme of which, a flowing and graceful melody, 
is afterwards treated more passionately. IV. Allegro spirito, A 
major. Mr. Lamond’s national vigour asserts itself in his Finale, 
the bold, striking, and stirring themes of which appropriately con- 
clude a work which, whatever future may be in store for it, deserves 
notice as being neither laboured, dry, or sensational. 

* * 
* 

An amusing incident took place recently in Cardiff, where a con- 
cert was given at which Mr. Sims Reeves had been announced to 
appear. The early items were given and appreciated : and the great 
tenor’s firat song was anxiously awaited. Then there was a horrid 
pause, which was succeeded by ominous groans and clamour, in 


the midst of which a gentleman arose and remarked that “he was | 


extremely sorry —.” He was not allowed to finish the expression 
of his regrets; for a great shout instantly went up to the tingling 
stars, as of a Roman populace demanding “ Circenses.” At last 
some of the audience went their way ; but a band of choicer spirits 
remained, not to pray nor even to scoff. They simply resolved 
themselves into a smoking concert. In such unheroic fashion 
did Mr. Sims Reeves not take farewell of his gentle public. 
* * 
* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred on Professor E. 
H. Turpin the honorary degree, by letters patent, of a Doctor in 
Music of the United Kingdom. The recommendation upon which 
His Grace has acted was signed by, amongst others, Sir John 
Stainer, Professor Villiers Stanford, Sir Arthur Sullivan, and Dr. 
Mackenzie. Opinions may differ as to whether it is desirable that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London should 
possess and exercise this power of conferring Honorary Degrees , 
but in the present instance none will complain that the Degree has 
been bestowed unworthily. If such are to be given they should 
certainly be conferred only {on artists of merit equal to that of 
Dr. Turpin. 

*,¢ 

The Bach Choir will give a “ private performance ” at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon next, under the conductorship of 
Professor Stanford. The programme will include Sweelinck’s 
setting of the 75th and 134th Psalms, Palestrina’s Motett, 
“ Assumpta est Maria,” part-songs by Pearsall and Dowland, and a 
MS. Sonata for violin and pianoforte by Dr. Parry. The latter 
work will be played by Mr. Gompertz and Mr. M. H. Barton. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Ferdinand Praeger’s Symphonic Poem in F will be performed 
at Mr. Henschel’s Symphony Concerts on January 23. By a 
fortunate coincidence—whether designed or otherwise we do not 
__know—the date will closely approximate that of Mr. Praeger’s 


birthday ’ J anuary 22, 


~ \ 
\ 





The Rev. Francis T. Havergal, Vicar of Upton Bishop, has com- 
piled an interesting volume of Memorials of the late Sir Frederick 
A. Gore Ouseley. This work pretends to be little more than a 
compilation of such records as could be found of the useful and blame. 
less life of one still well remembered. One of the most attractive 
chapters is that by his eldst sister, containing many reminiscences 
of his boyhood, which well exhibit his precocity and talent. The 
volume, which is altogether an admirable specimen of the printer’s 
art, and has for frontispiece an admirable portrait of Sir Frederick, 
will be received warmly by a very large circle of those who had 
learned to respect him as man and as musician. 

* * 
* 

We regret to announce the death, which took place on the 3rd 
inst., of Mr. C. H. R. Marriott, the well-known Hastings conductor. 
With frequenters of the Southern watering-place Mr. Marriott 
earned popularity by the concerts given by him on the Pier; and 
his name was known to a wider public by his songs—“ Thy Face,” 
at the time of its publication having an extraordinary success. 
The deceased gentleman, who was in his sixtieth year, leaves a 
widow and two daughters. i 

* 
* 

We have received from Mr. Harding, 45, Piccadilly, various 
samples of the Christmas cards which he is publishing for the benefit 
of those who, at this presumably joyful season, wish to be remem- 
bered of their friends. One series is of Musical Pets, another of 
“Sportive Ideals,” and we may say that all are clever and original 
in design, and most are amusing. 

# 
* 

The editor of “ Great Thoughts” has made arrangements with 
Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London, to contribute a 
serial story, entitled, “The History of a Sou! ; or, Robert Elsmere’s 
Contrast,” to commence with the new volume, January 4, 1890. 


* * 
* 


We would draw the attention of our readers to the letter, which 
will be found in another column, of General Roddey, on the subject 
of Modified Chant-Form. 








BEETHOVEN AND GOETHE. 
————— aoe 
BY J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


In the supplement to the new edition of his ‘‘Neue Beethoveniana” 
Dr. Theodor Frimmel recapitulates the little hitherto known respecting 
the relationship of the great musician to the great poet, and gives, 
besides, fresh and valuable material. Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar allowed him to take copies of two autograph 
letters in the Goethe Museum at Weimar. They are from Beethoven to 
Goethe, and bear the dates 1811 and 1823 respectively. In 1810 Bettina 
Brentano, Goethe’s friend, wrote to the poet about meeting Beethoven at 
Karlsbad. Goethe replied almost immediately, and Bettina at once wrote 
off to Beethoven, telling him whom he was likely to meet. Beethoven’s 
admiration for the works of Goethe was very great. Already in 1790 he 
had commenced composing music to his poetry, and in the very year about 
which we are speaking he had set the famous lines beginning, “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt”’ no less than four times. His first letter to Goethe, 
dated Vienna, April 12, 1811, is as follows :-— 

Your Excellency: A friend of mine, a great admirer of yours (as also I), 
is leaving here suddenly, so that I have but a moment to avail myself of 
this urgent opportunity of thanking you for the long time I have known 
you (for since my childhood I have known you)—that is but little for so 
much. Bettina Brentano has assured me that you will receive me ina 
kind—nay friendly way. But how could I think of such a reception, as I 
am only in a position to approach you with the greatest reverence and with 
an inexpressible deep feeling (of gratitude) for your noble creations. You 
will soon receive the “ Egmont ” music from Leipzig through Breitkopf and 
Hertel, that noble “Egmont’’ which, through you, I conceived, felt, and gave 
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in tones with the same warmth with whichI readit. I much wish to know 
your opinion of it; even blame will be beneficial to me and to my art, and 
will be as aceeptable as the strongest praise. 
Your Excellency’s 
great admirer, 
Lupwie Van BEETHOVEN. 


The two met, not at Karlsbad, but at Téplitz in 1812. Of Beethoven 
Goethe wrote among other things to Zelter:—“His talent astounded 
me. He is, unfortunately, quite an intractable character.”? Of Goethe 
Beethoven in laconic style wrote—‘ Goethe likes the air of courts more 
than becomes a poet.” 

The second letter, dated Vienna, February 8, 1823, runs thus :— 

Your Excellency,—Still, as in my boyish days, living in your ever young 
and immortal works, and always mindful of the happy hours which I spent 
near you, the occasion arises for me, on my side, to recall myself to your 
memory. I hope you will have received the dedication to your Excellency 
of the ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” set to music by me. They 
both seem to me well fitted by reason of their contrast for interpretation by 
the instrumentality of music. How glad should I be to know whether I 
have suitably combined my harmony with yours. Also your advice—which 
I might regard as the truth—would be extremely acceptable to me; 
for I love truth above all things, and with me it never shall be said 
veritas odium parit. It is possible that shortly several of your 
unequalled poems may appear—among them “ Restless Love”’—set to 
music by me. How highly should I value a general observation upon the 
composition or setting to music of your poems. And now a request to your 
Excellency. Ihave written a grand Mass which I shall not publish for the 
moment, as it is intended to be sent to the most distinguished courts. The 
subscription is only 50 ducats. With this intention I have addressed myself 
to the Embassy of the Grand Duchy of Weimar, which kas accepted my 
appeal to the Grand Duke, and has promised to convey it to him. The 
mass can also be performed as an oratorio, and who knows ?—nowadays 
societies for the relief of the poor, &c., may be glad to make use of it. My 
request is this, that your Excellency may direct the Grand Duke’s attention 
to it in order that he may become a subscriber. The Grand Ducal Embassy 
has informed me that it would be advantageous if his Serene Highness 
were influenced in its favour beforehand. I have written very much, and have 
gained well nigh nothing by my writing. And now I am no longer alone. 
For more than six years I have been father to a son of my dead brother—a 
promising boy in his sixteenth year, devoted to the sciences and already quite 
at home in the rich mines of Greek literature. But in these lands this sort 
of thing is very expensive ; and with boys who are studying it is not only 
the present but the future that must be thought of ; and while hitherto my 
thoughts have been wholly occupied with art, my view must now extend 
itself to the everyday affairs of life. My income is very uncertain. My 
affliction has not permitted me for many years to make art journeys, and 
especially to grasp at all that leads to profit. Should complete health be 
again restored to me I might still fairly look forward to better things. 
But your Excellency must not think that it is on account of this applica- 
tion that I have dedicated to you the “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage.” This was already done in May, 1822, and the desire to make 
known the Mass in this manner was not then thought of; in fact, it'was only 
thought of a few weeks ago. The respect, love, and esteem which I 
already had for the immortal Goethe from my boyhood have always remained 
with me. But there is that which cannot be expressed in words, particularly 
from such a bungler as I am, whose only thought has been to make himself 
master of tones; but a natural impulse steadfastly impels me to say so 
much to you, for! live in your writings. I know that you will not fail to 
intercede for an artist who is only too conscious how remote are his chances 
of making a livelihood, and whose necessity compels him to make influence 
for the sake of others. Goodness is always patent to us, and I know that 
your Excellency will not refuse my request. A few words from you will 
bring me happiness. With the deepest and most unbounded esteem, your 
Excellency’s ever faithful BEETHOVEN, 


The Mass spoken of was of course the great Mass in D, which occupied 
Beethoven’s attention from 1816 to 1822. “ The stammering of Beethoven,” 
says Dr. Frimmel in commenting upon this remarkable letter, “ must have 
made a peculiar impression on the eloquent (ioethe. it appears almost 
certain that he never answered. But the reason of his silence is not per- 
fectly clear.” Dr. Frimmel considers these two letters as among the most 
interesting and important of those which we possess in Beethoven’s hand- 








THE LONDON IMPRESSIONISTS. 
——— en 
BY WILFRED PRAEGER. 


At length the body of workers known as English Impressionists have 
been so far recognised that Messrs. Goupils’ Galleries are devoted to an 
exhibition of their work. The modern School of Impressionist Painters 
have served now for some time asa butt for the weak jest or ignorant 
spite of art critic and amateur, for it is annoying in the extreme to these to 
be compelled to enlarge their ideas, by a concession to a young school 
unsupported by the dear old authorities on whom all their art training, 
and pet theories, find a solid, if sometimes clumsy, foundation. Many 
a sneer is hurled at the heads of the young painters still, and 
for several years yet they will be compelled to face serious odds 
in the battle for their art’s existence. But they will survive it in this 
way : time will serve to help them judge more severely of their own work, 
they will prune off the inclination to exaggerate which is naturally 
attendant on the throwing off of convention, and they will then act most 
powerfully in favour of independence in art work, and the substitution of 
individual power and sentiment for purely academic rule of thumb paint- 
ing. The thin edge has been inserted, and a powerful wedge is 
ready to be thrust well home in due time, to sever the truth from 
what is false, and allow it to develop freely to the detriment of 
“fashion,” art’s most baneful enemy. For some years the New 
English Art Club has existed, and has not looked unfavourably 
upon those of its members who are Impressionists; Claude Monet’s 
pictures have appeared at Messrs. Goupils’; and the extension of the 
movement is becoming too marked to allow of its being ignored or 
dismissed with mere scornful criticism. At the present stage, Impres- 
sionists are apt to create difficulties for themselves by their own enthu- 
siasm, which but too often leads them into extravagances forming sub- 
stantial pegs on which it is easy to hang malignant critiques. Their next 
difficulty will be the avoidance of a convention as harmful as that which 
already dominates English, aye, and French art also, and some years must 
elapse before the result of their struggle can be considered definitely as a 
success or a failure. Should they succeed, then we may benefit by a 
naturalistic school such as has not yet existed in the annals of painting ; if 
they fail, at least they will have inured us to view a striving for 
truth and to an individual expression on the part of each painter, which 
cannot but help the modern critic and encourage a future generation of 
working artists. 

We are enabled to judge the more easily the peculiarities of the artists 
whose works we would now consider, since their pictures are hung in sepa- 
rate groups. For instance, on entering we are confronted by Mr. Star’s 
contributions, nine in number, and ranging in subject from the Marble 
Arch to Derwentwater. The latter furnishes a picture which we prefer 
before the others, as being more artistic in theme and more pleasant in 
working, although small. The tones are good, and there is much feeling 
throughout, a quality painfully lacking in the picture which is next in the 
catalogue, where a shop-girl figures as the principal attraction, standing 
in a forced position, surrounded by perpendicular heaps of the various 
materials common to a draper’s shop, and in which there is not even the 
charm of colour. Of Mr. James’s watercolour studies perhaps the most 
attractive is that of Uddimore, which shows us a stretch of high road 
running into the little village, in which all the colour rests. The 
sky is light, and atmosphere is thoroughly well suggested. But the 
first vigorously impressionist painter is Mr. George Thompson, whose work 
comes next; and of his exhibits it will be as well to select one which has 
been already assailed by contemporaries. “In Kew Gardens” is the title, 
and the work is the broadest specimen we have reached sofar. It will strike 
the ordinary eye as being unusually roughly massed, and as likely as not 
will impart a sense of being untrue. Certainly a naturalistic painter will 
cry out at the darkness of the sky, and may complain of the want of variety 
in the tone of the trees, which appear somewhat heavy and close, but the 
patches of red geranium and yellow calceolarias, which mark the foreground 
and form the first impression, must be defended. The colours of these are 
so vivid that it would be impossible to find in them more detail than is 
shown in the picture, while in the contrasting green of the grass there is 
enough truth to make the whole worthy of some respect. “A Spring 
Evening in the Row” also allows of complaint on the score of 
inequality. The colour of the Knightsbridge houses, the main 
feature of the work, is exceedingly cleverly kept ; but indeed 
it is impossible to congratulate the painter on the “spring green” 
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trees, and a mass of golden hair which should adorn the head of a 
youthful equestrienne is wanting in texture, resembling a solid block of 
some yellow substance—paint. In “Dunford Roughs,” by Mr. Bernhard 
Sickert, we find some good work of a kind which would lead us to believe 
that the painter forgot all about School, and lost himself in appreciation 
of the bright morning light. Itis possible to feel the very freshness which 
inspired the brush, and the ragged undergrowth is treated in such a way 
that the difference cf texture in the various plants which compose it, is 
plainly expressed. Of Mr. Wilson Steer’s work we may say 
that it is the most distinctly peculiar in the exhibition. We 
do not intend by this phrase to condemn it; on the contrary, we think 
that Mr. Steer’s method speaks more thoroughly of individuality than that 
of any other painter of the same school. It is not easy for a biassed or even 
uneducated visitor to accept the pictures contributed by Mr. Steer, for they 
are too daringly bold for the appreciation of the former, while the latter 
would lose all inclination to admire,fon inspecting them closely, with the 
usual analytical love of one not accustomed to view paintings as works 
of art but of handicraft. We have seen work of this painter which we 
prefer to any of the eight contributions present. Of these latter “A 
Tannery”? seems to contain the best efforts, for although we must 
lament a certain roughness and feeling of inaccuracy in the 
lines of the buildings right under the spectator’s eye, the 
glimpse of distance in soft brown tones which runs away from the 
dense groups of foliage close at hand, to meet the warm-tinted sky, is the 
work of an artist, and one by no means devoid of feeling. Mr. Steer’s 
manner of placing on his canvas in separate touches all the various colours 
necessary to produce harmony, reminds us of Monet; “the Mill Stream” 
even bears some resemblance in the composition, yet we would be loth to 
suggest plagiarism; the general character of work forbids. Mr. Fred. 
Brown has produced in his view of “ Walberswick Church on a 
Hazy Afternoon” a really fine piece of painting. Colour, com- 
position and feeling are qualities which when combined will allow 
no work to remain mediocre. The warm tones which run throughout from 
the deep greens and purples of the gorse and heather in the foreground, 
the purplish tone of the building, which harmonises quietly with a sky 
full of colour delight us beyond measure, for they speak of nature even 
in a louder voice than that which whispers of impressionism. There is capable 
work too in “ A Study of the Sea” and “On the Pier, Morning Sunlight,” 
but the success in tones which the former work shows is hardly repeated. 
Mr. Paul Maitland’s subjects are all records of Chelsea and Battersea ; 
they show conscientious study and appreciation to the full of sunny 
effects. ‘The Three Public-houses” is a title insuggestive of much 
beauty, but it is redeemed by its latter half, “ Morning Sunlight.” The 
smaller works from the same hand will also repay inspection. Mr, 
Theodore Roussel likewise favours Chelsea in the selection of his subjects. 
There is much motion and some good colour in his “ Blue Thames ” as seen 
at Chelsea at the “End of a Summer Afternoon ;” but thoroughness 
does not so far characterise this work as it has other of his 
pictures which we remember. There is feeling in the record of 
*“Opalescent Evening, Chelsea,” but we cannot help thinking that light 
has been sacrificed. Can Mr. Roussel find nature so dark when he looks 
into Chelsea from his windows? We could hardly reconcile that with the 
large number of studios in the rambling old suburb. Mr. Francis Bate scores 
a success in his picture of “ Christchurch, Hants,” in which he shows us 
the glorious old priory bathed in sunlight. The treatment is broad but not 
unpleasing, and the effect of bright daylight is well maintained. “The 
Golden Hour” is clever, but the former appears to take the lead of Mr. 
Bate’s exhibits. Of Mr. Walter Sickert it is difficult to speak with 
authority. We know well of his reputation with the pen, but have so far 
not found a written explanation of his love for music-hall scenes. Certainly 
in his ‘‘ Oxford Music Hall” there is a sense of vastness and emptiness, 
which would well accord with the actual amount of space devoted to the 
talents of the small singer, who forms a brilliant spot of colour in the 
centre of the dim, dreary-looking, stage. ‘ Dunford, the residence of the 
late Richard Cobden, M.P.,” appeals to us more forcibly as a subject, and 
contains some merit, although perhaps the painting is not so skilful as 
that which is lavished on the subjects most frequently associated with Mr. 
Sickert’s name. 








If you wish to exercise influence hereafter, begin by distinguishing your- 
self in the regular way, not by seeming to prefer a separate way of your 
own.—Anon in Macmillan. 





WAGNER AND HIS WORK. 


BY CHARLES DOWDESWELL. 


—_o—— 


What is true and genuine would more easily gain room in the world if it were 
not that those who are incapable of producing it are also sworn to prevent it from 
succeeding. -SCHOPENHAUER. 

** Viel Schimf, viele Ehr’ ’?!—OLp GERMAN PROVERB. 


Born in 1813, and dying in 1883, Wagner contrived, ohne Hast aber ohne 
Rast, to produce ten great music-dramas, exclusive of one or two juvenilia of 
that class, some miscellaneous pieces for orchestra, a few songs, and a mass 
of pregnant literary writings on esthetics, religion, and philosophy filling 
eleven volumes.* Throughout all this many-sided work the main purpose 
of his life was kept well in view. This aim was, to use his own simile, to 
offer to his contemporaries a drama in which, as in a mirror, they should 
see reflected their own humanity — that is to say, their universal, 
innermost, and elemental experiences represented to them in a truly 
artistic mould. In order to effect this with complete success the 
aid of music, which in our time has reached a point of development 
which imparts to it incomparable beauty and expressiveness, must 
needs be enlisted. This drama, then, must be a music-drama. But it 
must resemble the tragedy of the Greeks in two other important respects. 
Firstly, it must consist of an intimate and subtle fusion of the arts of 
poetry, painting (or stage scenery), mimetics, and music into one harmo- 
nious unity, in which each factor shall work towards the common goal— 
ie., dramatic beauty and verisimilitude. Secondly, it should be to us of 
the nineteenth century as far as possible what the “ Prometheus” and 
“(Edipus Rex’’ were to the Greeks two thousand years ago—not only 
a means for the expression of purely esthetic and emotional impulses, but 
as in some measure representative of the attitude of the time towards the 
insoluble problems of life and destiny. To a certain extent, however, it 
may be assumed that Wagner’s music-dramas were hardly the distinct out- 
come of theories deliberately formulated and subsequently carried into 
effect, because it is clear that the consciousness of creative potentialities 
must, a priori, have vitally influenced him before he attempted any original 
work whatever. The world is slowly learning that if there ever lived a 
true spontaneous artist who “sang because he must” it was Richard 
Wagner, and that no conscious act of reflection was the main-spring of his 
art, but that he was first of all impelled thereto by an inner necessity such 
as only the genuine artist can experience. 

But however strong was the consciousness of artistic capacity which 
Wagner possessed, picture the difficulty of the task before him! For any 
dramatist to attempt to gather up the complicated threads of our internal 
life in its fundamental and generally recognisable phases, and to translate 
them into a libretto which he himself was to set to music was in itself no 
easy feat. But when we bear in mind that this dramatic work was never to 
lose sight of the primary and all-sufficient end of art, i.e., esthetic pleasure, 
and was never to possess any trace of didacticism in spite of its semi-philo- 
sophical under-current, the difficulties further complicate themselves. 
Wagner's success, however, in the attempt which he made is declared to be 
beyond doubt by a large and ever-increasing body of competent persons, 
while the festival at Bayreuth which has just come toa close offers a special 
opportunity for a consideration of one or two points connected with his art. 

Firstly, what do we find to be the general characteristics of his dramatic 
poems? Futting upon one side all his dramas prior to the composition of 
“‘ Der Fliegende Hollinder ” we observe that his subsequent libretti, with 
the single exception of “ Die Meistersinger,” are derived from Aryan myths 
which he has treated in a manner so highly original and poetic as to con- 
stitute him a dramatic poet of unusual endowments. That his literary work 
occasionally evidences inequalities of thought and expression must be 
readily admitted; he would hardly be a poet at all were this not so. 
Quandoque dormitat bonus Homerus, says Horace ; and Voltaire went so far 
as to write, “C'est le privilége du vrai génie, et surtout du génie qui 
ouvre une carriére, de faire impunément de grandes fautes.”’ Certain parts of 
the trilogy, “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” for instance, are not so inspired 
as the rest, but, taken en bloc, there is a distinction, an intensity, an 
elevation about his dramatic poems which impazt to them what seems to 
us to be a verennial value. His verse always shows vividness, force, and 
complete grasp of his ideas ; at times its picturesqueness rises to a height 
of exquisite lyricism; while in his later tragedies these qualities are often 





*Wagner’s “‘ Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen.” (Leipzig.) 
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supplemented by a seer-like, mystical, and oracular element that carries 
to the mind of the hearer a peculiar conviction and ecstasy. His instinct 
in the selection of subject matter, too, was a remarkably true one. When 
the student has possessed himself of the vast store of legendary material 
towhich Wagner resorted before writing any of these dramatic poems he is 
bound to confess that it is difficult to discover any evidence of faulty 
insight. His dramatic instinct hardly ever made a mistake. All the inci- 
dents of the myth which are unessential to his purpose are discarded ; the 
salient, human, and permanent features alone are seized and subjected to 
a transforming process so radical and novel as to show conclusively how 
individual was the stamp which Wagner’sintellectual personality impressed 
upon it. He immediately recognised the myths that suited his purpose, 
those that were capable of embodying significant truths, those that would 
lend themselves to musical treatment. Like other poets who at cultivated 
periods have taken up these myths and treated them anew, Wagner 
endeavoured to make his versions reflective of the inner and elemental 
necessities of the time ; his success is quite as indubitable as was in the 
twelfth century that of Wolfram von Eschenbach, or that of Gottfried von 
Strasbourg. 
M. Gounod has recently characterised Wagner as a “ wonderful prodigy, 
an aberration of genius, a visionary haunted by all that is colossal, who 
cannot estimate aright the powers of his brain. With no sense of measure 
or of proportion in his,mind he flies beyond the limits of human observa- 
tion.”* Anything more deficient in critical acumen could hardly have 
been written. It is perfectly true that his conceptions are always of 
colossal or heroic proportions, but they are handled with well-nigh the 
potency of an schylus or a Michael Angelo. Anyone of Wagner’s 
creations, from the “Hollander ’’ to “ Parsifal,” whether we take them 
from a literary or a musicai standpoint, shows what a superb artist he was, 
knowing precisely what he wanted to do,and invariably doing it with ease 
and success. There is nothing tentative—everything is boldly realised to 
himself and authoritatively represented to us. The result is that with all 
its innovation, and the large demands upon our mental digestion which it 
necessitates, when we have once climbed to the place where he would 
conduct us the simplicity and reasonableness of his work fill us with 
surprise, and we wonder how it was we ever thought it difficult to grasp. 
Secondly, Wagner’s conception of music, its high worth and significance 
in our time, is made clear throughout all his writings. In “ Religion 
und Kunst ” he speaks of “ the affinities of a Beethovenian symphony to a 
pure religion which shall at last blossom forth from the Christian revela- 
tion.” In his work upon Beethoven he writes :—‘“ What our thinkers, our 
poets, hampered by inadequate translations have there touched unclearly, 
as it were, with inarticulate sound, Beethoven’s symphonies have already 
roused from the depths ; the new religion, the world-redeeming announce- 
ment of sublimest innocence, is already understood there as with us.’ And 
in the same work he characterises Palestrina’s masses as “a spiritual 
revelation throughout that rouses unspeakable emotion, as it brings us 
nearer than aught else to a notion of the essential nature of religion, free 
from all dogmatic conceptional fictions.” Analogous quotations from the 
“ Gesammelte Schriften und Dictungen”’ might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Although he did not encounter Schopenhauer’s philosophy (which attained 
considerable influence upon his subsequent thought) until 1854, at which 
time he had written “Der fliegende Hollinder,” “Tannhiuser,”’ “ Lohengrin,” 
and the entire four divisions of the “ Nibelungen” poem as well as the 
music of the first two parts with the exception of the instrumentation to 
“ Die Walkiire,” he soon accepted Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of music as 
the worthiest approximation of the true essence of the art that has yet been 
furnished. Schopenhauer admitted his hypothesis to be incapable of proof. 
Leibnitz called music an exercitum arithmetice occultum nescientis se nwmerare 
animi ;+ surely Schopenhauer was nearer to the truth when he said of it “ it 
is by no means like the other arts, the copy of the Ideas,t but the copy 
of the will itself, whose objectivity the Ideas are.” The meaning of this 
sentence will be the clearer when it is understood that with the Frankfort 
philosopher the inner essence of all phenomena is will; in other words, 
will is the “ding an sich” which Kant confessed to be beyond our cogni- 
tion. Like Schopenhauer, Wagner maintained that music expresses the 
highest wisdom in a language which reason does not understand. Ina 
transcendental sense it is a panacea for most of the sorrows of humanity. 
But in a transition age such as this, which has stood at the death-bed of old 
aakemnets Views on Art and Artiste, By Malle. de Bovet. ‘Fortnightly Review,” 
t Leibnitii epistole, collectio Kortholti, ep, 154. 








theological formulas,music must assume a different character to that of former 
periods. The placid and perruqued Haydns of an optimistic epoch must 
give way before a tone-poet whose spirit, while responsive to the blithe- 
ness and joy of existence, must also have sounded to the depths the woe 
and the dissatisfied aspirations of life. Thus the language of tones must 
now throb with our griefs and take wing with our longings. In a measure 
music is some recompense to man for his lost paradise, or for that haven 
of peace that for ever lifts itself farther and farther from his reach. This 
sense of need, which had become the heritage of his contemporaries, 
Wagner was quick to perceive, while the bias of his mind allowed him to 
express it in his music. For if it can be said that any man was a product 
of the mood of this century, one abreast of its culture, and standing as an 
artistic representative of its spirit, it was the Bayreuth master. 

Wagner maintained that only with the aid of music could the drama of 
the future hope to attain its fullest expression. The weak spot, how- 
ever, in this prophecy lies in the fact that with the one-sidedness 
of genius he over-estimated the prevalence of the musical faculty. After 
all, a real taste for, and understanding of the finest music is as rarely found 
as any other artistic sense, perhaps, more rarely; and so long as time 
remains no amount of empirical cultivation will cause it to be otherwise. 
It is certain then that no one in whom the musical and the dramatic facul- 
ties are not co-existent can hope to understand Wagner’s works, and this 
is one of the principal causes that impede the complete triumph of his 
cause. For itis as much an exception to find a musician with a genuine 
instinct for great drama as it is to find a student of the masterpieces of 
dramatic literature thoroughly appreciative of the works of the best com- 


posers. 
(To be continued.) 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
——_»———__ 

The President of the Association, Sir John Stainer, read a most interest- 
ing paper on the 2nd inst. on “The Character and Influence of the Late 
Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart.” As might have been anticipated from the 
warm friendship so long existent between these two eminent musicians, Sir 
John brought into pleasant prominence the many talents and estimable 
qualities of his early patron and predecessor at Oxford. The paper had thus 
more of an anecdotal than biographical character, and from the happy 
choice of illustrations was most amusing as well as instructive. 

Sir Frederick appeared somewhat late in his family circle, his two sisters 
being between the age of eighteen and twenty when the unexpected heir 
arrived. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that his precocious 
talent, which displayed itself when he was between three and four years old, 
was socn observed and fostered, and one of his sisters would write down 
the little tunes which even at this early age the little fellow would com- 
pose for his own amusement. This practice, which was continued until 
he was nearly eleven, resulted in the production of a probably unique volume 
of infantine music containing some two hundred and forty pieces, which, 
through the kindness of the executors, Sir John was able to submit to the 
inspection of the audience. The compositions vary considerably in length 
and character, some being only little dance tunes of eight bars, 
while others are more pretentious; they all, however, show the posses- 
sion of unusual musical ability, and one most interesting specimen, 
dated 1832, when Sir Frederick was about seven years old, is 
a veritable piece of that which may truly be termed “ natural 
programme music,” having been composed to represent his feelings 
during an illness he had at that time. The little work is in seven parts, 
each of distinct illustrative character, and respectively headed—* Begin- 
ning to feel a little ill” —“‘ Now I am very ill ”—“TIller than ever” — 
“ Blisters ’””—“ A little better”’—‘‘ Not quite well yet”—‘*Now I am 
quite well again,’ the music of the last section being a merry little tune 
redolent of boyish glee, and in admirable contrast to the uneasy arpeggi of 
the opening movement. The performance of, may we not say, this 
“symphonic poem,” with its various initiatory phrases gravely an- 
nounced by Sir John, produced some of the merriest moments the Musical 
Association has probably ever afforded its members. 

As examples of Sir Frederick’s later secular compositions Sir John also 
played two “songs without words” written for the piano; and a glee and 
two tenor songs were admirably sung by some gentlemen of the 
choir from St. Paul’s Cathedral. All these compositions showed the 
possession of refined fancy and artistic perception permeated with 
the Old World grace of the last century. The paper then 





t Here understood in the Platonic sense, 
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touched on Sir Fredevick’s keen sense of absolute pitch, which 
was illustrated by several amusing anecdotes; on his succession to 
his father’s estates at the age of nineteen and the consequent cessation of 
his musical studies, his subsequent appointment to St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, S.W., and his decision while there to devote his energies 
to the reform of church music according to his ideas of resus- 
citation. Sir Frederick’s comparative failure as a creative musician was 
attributed to his not having received thorough musical training in youth, 
and his becoming imbued with the spirit of a series of lectures delivered 
at Oxford at the beginning of this century by Dr. Crotch (himself a prodigy 
of great promise), in which music being regarded as an exhausted art, in 
which no further progress was possible, the consequent necessity was 
insisted on of all future artistic compositions being more or less repro- 
ductions of old masters. 





MR. J. H. BONAWITZ. 
—_—_—_—__ 

Johannes Heinrich Bonawitz was born Dec. 4, 1839, at Diirkheim, in 
Rhenish Bavaria. Till his thirteenth year he studied with his father, as 
well as at the Liége Conservatoire. Subsequently he went with his parents 
to the United States, where he remained till 1861. The next five years 
were spent in Wiesbaden, from whence he removed to Paris, living there 
till 1871, when he returned to America. Herr Bonawitz’s first opera, 
“The Bride of Messina,” was performed at Philadelphia April 22, i874, 
and in December of the same year his second opera, “ Ostrolenka,” was 
also brought to performance, each work achieving great success. He made 
several concert tours through the States as a pianist, and returned to 
Europe in 1875, residing chiefly at Vienna, where he was appointed an 
examiner at the Conservatorium. In 1880 and 1882 Herr Bonawitz made 
tours through Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, and Poland with Dr. 
Joachim as soloist and accompanist. Since that time he has resided in 
England, where his “Requiem,” “Stabat Mater,’ and “Irma” were 
composed. 3 

Merits such as are possessed by Herr Bonawitz are usually slow to attract 
the public attention, which is more easily captured by blatant insincerity 
and pretentiousness. Thus it has happened that comparatively few know 
to what a high place amongst contemporary musicians Herr Bonawitz is 
entitled. His compositions show abundant melodic invention and great 
command of dramatic expression, while his orchestration is always pictu- 
resque and effective. As a pianist he is scarcely less admirable; and the 
extent of his musical culture has been made sufficiently evident by the 
cycle of pianoforte recitals, twice given in London, in which he covered the 
entire field of music written for the organ, harpsichord, and pianoforte, 
from Conrad Paumann and the early writers of the fifteenth century to 
those of the present time. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
eee 

A repetition of the performance of Wagner’s “ Nibelung’s Ring” cycle 
began on the 9th inst. at the Berlin Opera House, with Frau Sucher as 
Briinnhilde. 

** 

The Italian papers are very much disgusted at the production of 
Massenet’s new opera at Brussels, and one wit suggests that the title 
should be completed as “ Esclar-monde ot l’on s’ennuie.” 

* * 
* 

M. Peter Benoit having long ago celebrated “The Scheldt” in a grand 
vocal and orchestral cantata has now done the same for the sister-stream, 
“The Rhine,” and his work is winning considerable popularity among the 
people who live near the mouth of the river which he celebrates. 

+ * 

Herr Albert Becker, the director of the Domchor of Berlin, whose Mass 
in B flat minor is a very well known and very highly esteemed work in 
Germany, has just finished a grand oratorio for four solo voices, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ; the text being taken partly from Scripture and 
partly from the rich store of German hymnology. It is entitled “ Selig 
aus Gnade” (Blessed through Grace), and is meant as a sacred oratorio to 
celebrate the memory of the dead. It is hoped to produce the work on 
March 9th of next year, the anniversary of the death of the Emperor 
Wilhelm I., and if this intention be realised, a Funeral March and Chorus 
written by Herr Becker for the death of the Emperor Friedrich, will be 
performed on the same occasion. 
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HINTS FOR A MORE INTELLIGENT RENDERING 
OF THE PSALMS. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK K. HARFORD, M.A. 


i ed 


For some time past a question seems to have arisen in the minds of 
thoughtful persons who attend Divine Service—whether the Psalms should 
be left to the inexpressive musical routine with which for centuries they 
have been connected, or whether some plan might not] be devised whereby 
their meaning and beauty could be brought.out more consistently than 
they are at present. If decisiqn be given in favour of this latter view the 
form of the chant must unquestionably be made more elastic, 1.e., must be 
modified in order to suit the requirements of several words and phrases. 

In what direction, and how far, this modification should extend is a matter 
for serious consideration, and will require no small amount of discussion 
both amongst scholars and musicians. Two or three eminent masters have 
worked in the direction of an improved method—notably Samuel Webbe, 
and Dr. Monk ; but the results which they obtained were not over-successful. 
More recently, however, Sir Herbert Oakeley has been endeavouring to 
make the Psalms more interesting to the great mass of worshippers: and 
the plan shown in his Psalter of assigning certain unison verses in each 
Psalm to the congregation seems admirably good. Not only does it keep 
up the attention of the hearers, but it tends to prevent delicate harmonies 
which can be properly sung only by trained voices—from being spoilt. We 
should therefore give honour to Sir Herbert for this excellent idea, and 
show our appreciation by following his lead whenever we find it advisable. 
Unison is of great value as an effect; but it must be used{sparingly, or the 
effect is lost. 

With these preliminary remarks I will hasten to apply to some few 
Psalms of differing structure the framework of a plan which seems to me 
calculated to bring out the meaning of the words whilst it preserves the 
character of the Music. We must proceed very carefully in this matter— 
for whilst, on the one hand there is the old Scylla of rigid monotony— 
which we wish to avoid, there is on the other a Charybdis which might 
draw us into the whirlpool of dramatic word-painting. In a considerable 
number of the Psalms—especially those which are not too long, there will 
be found no necessity for any alteration from the usual Chant-form har- 
monised for four voices throughout, unless we think with Sir Herbert 
Oakeley that it is expedient for popular reasons to have occasional changes 
to unison. In very short Psalms—such for instance as the 1st and the 
28rd, I confess to thinking that unison would come with strongest effect at 
the Gloria Patri, in which according to Sir Herbert’s plan all might join, 
the Amen only being harmonised. 

To begin with the beginning—let us exemplify this plan upon the Ist 
Psalm, which (if a single major chant be used) will not require modifica- 
tion,—the change found at the 5th verse from major to the tonic minor 
being one to which all well trained choirs have long been accustomed. 
If, however, a double chant be used, the modification of an interrupted 
cadence will be required at the end of the 6th verse. In a Psalter small 
notes should be given beneath each syllable, as seen in an example shown 
in this journal last week, but space here will not permit these to be 
printed. 

This Psalm was probably placed first in the 1st Book of the Psalms 
because—treating as it does of the happiness of the good and the misery of 
the wicked—it forms a suitable introduction to the rest. It is probably 
not the work of King David, though at times it has been attributed to 
him. 

1. Bléssed’ is the man that hath walked in the counsel of the 

ungddly,’ nor stodd in the | way of | sinners,: and hath not sat | 
FULL. 4 in the | seat of the | scornful. 

2. But his delgiht is in the | Law of The | Lorp: andin His Law 

will he éxercise him | self | day and | night. 

The first mark of pointing seen here (\) indicates the natural eupharie, It 
cannot be too strongly urged that to over-emphasize is to defeat the ends © 
punctuation. These marks should very smoothly given—never forced or jerke 
out. The 2nd mark is a raised comma (’) akiek indicates the slightest pos- 
sible pause, just giving time to take breath—and no more. Inv. 2‘ se-elf 1 
very unpleasant, but there seems no way of avoiding it, save by special nvodi- 
fication—which must be considered. f 
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(3 And hé shaJl be like a trée ’planted | by the | water-side: 


aed that wiil bring forth his | fruit in | due | season. 
Trebles \ 4 His leaf also | shall not | wither: and look, whatsoever he | 
only. doeth | it shall | prosper. 


If the Organ take the harmonies, the effect of children’s voices only during 
these two verses will prepare for the solemn part of the Psalm which shows us 
the reverse of a pleasant picture. The verses that follow should assuredly not 
be sungin amuajor mode. Nonecanrejoice at the consequences of Evil whether 
in themselves or others. 


5 As for the ungodly’ it is ndt|so with | them: but théy 


Tonic | are like the chaff’ which the wind scattereth away | from the | 
Minor | face of the | earth. 
bs >. 6 Therefore the ungddly’ shall not be Able to | stand in the | 
slower. | judgment: neither the sinners in the congre | gation | of the | 
righteous. 
Here, if a double chant is being used, an interrupted cadence is necessary in 


order that the 2nd half of such a chant may be repeated in the neat verse without 
offence to the musical ear caused by the repetition of the half chant after a full 
close. Double chants can of course be specially written which preclude this 
general necessity, 


2nd half of 
Chant in Minor. 


There are two ways in which these last words have been pointed, ‘ un | godly | 
sha-ll | perish,’ and ‘un| go-d | ly shall | perish.’ These, and the holding a 
syllable through the bar, are all highly unpleasant but I have chosen here what 
seems the least objectionable of three evils. In Gloria Patri we return to the 
Major, the first half or the whole of it being in wnison, so that all the congregation 


(7. But The Lorn’ knoweth the way | of the | righteous : 
land the way of the un | godly | —shall | perish. 


may join, 
Major. ( Glory be to The Farner | and to The Son |: and | to The | 
Hoty | Guost: As it was in the beginning * is now * and | ever 
FULL. ( shall | be ||. world without end | A - | -- | men. 


The asterist seen here indicates a pause of the duration of a comma. 


In order to get as quickly as possible through the small work proposed in 
this article, the object of which is to show some of the ways in which 
some principal Psalms of different character may by slight modification of 
the chantform be more fittingly expressed, I must expend but few remarks 
on the magnificent XIXth Psalm, and leave the Vth and VIIIth and 
XXIIIrd and others of great beauty unnoticed for the present—we must 
hasten on to the XXIVth—that being the example for which an improved 
plan of pointing and musical treatment has been specially demanded. 

The XIXth contains two chief parts,—The Ist referring to Gop’s Glory 
and Revelation of Himself in the works of Nature, the 2nd to His Glory in 
the Revelation of His Word. This is one of the Psalms appointed for 
Christmas Day, Jesus as the Incarnate Worp of The Farner being the 
most perfect Revelation of Gop. 

We all remember how the beauty of this grand Psalm inspired Haydn. 
It seems to require a double chant, convertible to the tonic minor for 
vv 12 and 13: and the details respecting Gop’s Revealed Word (v7 to 9 
inclusive) seem best expressed by subdivision of these verses in order to 





quarter of the Chant being adapted to each of them successivély. This 
arrangement may sound complex, but on examination it will be found to 
be very simple. 


see 1. The héavens declare the | Glory of | Gop: And the | firma- 
Chant | ment | sheweth His | handiwork. 
I. e One day | telleth an| other: and one night | certi | fieth 


A an | other. 


( 3. There is neither | speech nor | language: bit their | voices 
A are | heard a | mong them. 
(unison) > 4, Their sound is gone out | into all | lands: and their words 


| into the | ends | of the | world. 


(5. Inthem hath He set a tabernacle | for the | Sun: which cometh 
forth’ as a bridegroom out of his chamber’ and rejoiceth as a | 
giant to | run his | course. 

6. It goeth forth from the uttermost act. of the heaven, and runneth 
about unto the end of | it a| gain: and there is nothing hid | 

L from the | heat there | of. 


(7. The Law of The Lorn is an undefiled law’ con | verting the | soul: 

7a. The testimony of The Lorp is sure’ and giveth wisdom | unto the 
| simple. 

8. The statutes of The Lorp are right’ and re | joice the | heart: 

8a. The commandment of The Lorp is pure’ and giveth light unto 

L the | eyes. 





(9. The fear of The Lorp is clean’ and én | dureth for | ever: 
Di The judgments of The Lorpare true’ and | righteous | alto | gether. 


(10. More to be desired are they than gold,’ yea than | much fine | 
; gold : sweeter also than | honey | and the | honeycomb. 

11. Moreover’ by thém is Thy | servant | taught: and in kéeping of 
| them | there is | great re | ward. 


(12. Who can téll’ how | oft he of | fendeth: O cleanse thou me | 
| from my | secret | faults. 

13. Keep thy servant also from presumptuous sins’ lest they get 
the do | minion | over me: so shall I be undefiled and innocent | 
from the | great off | ence. 


B 


(minor.) 


14, Let the words of my mouth’ and the meditation | of my | 
heart : be alway ac | ceptable | in Thy | sight, 


A 
(major.) 
; 15. O | Lord my | strength: my | strength and | my re | deemer. 


In v1, I have preferred using an anapest and following dactyl rather than 
point the last word as | hand? | work. 


Want of space compels us to hold over the remaining portion of the text 

























































































bring out in stronger relief the 6 several points mentioned; the 3rd | and music sent to us by the Rev. Mr. Harford. 
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The inibbaat Mahe unite the eyes. 


GLORIA PATRI 7” untson. 
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Return to A for verse ro. 
AMEN in harmony. 
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THE RENDERING OF THE PSALMS. 
—_q———_. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


My Dezar Sir : If a layman, a subscriber to your paper, may be allowed 
to express his views, I would like to say that I observe with pleasure your 
encouragement of a more rational way of expressing the Psalms in Church 
music. 

Many persons in America, and I believe here, must have often felt sur- 
prised at the childish way.in which these sacred Songs are hurried through, 
without regard to their sentiment or their sublime beauty. Some six 
months ago I saw the Rev. Mr. Harford’s suggestion for rectifying this 
abuse, and it certainly seemed to me to be a suitable solvent of a difficult 
problem. As I am but little versed in the art of Music, I should be glad 
to hear, through means of your pages, what the best musical authorities 
think of the plan proposed, and to learn.what may be said for or against 
a system which apparently would make our Church Services more attrac- 
to the community at large. 

I have the honour to be 
Faithfully yours, 
P. D. Roppey. 


Westminster Palace Hotel, Wednesday, Dec. 11th, 1889. 





A NEW LIGHT ON BACH. 
—————— 


BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 


Editors are of several sorts. The most frequent is he who takes a 
thoroughly familiar classic, writes his name across the cover in letters a feot 
high, omits all mention of the composer, and so struts, an ass in a lion’s 
skin. The next is the painful plodder, who fingers every note (always 
according to a brand-new system of his own), and has such a profound and 
unreasoning respect for his original that he religiously preserves even 
obvious misprints. Lastly there is the editor who, inspired by a 
passionate love and admiration, tries to throw a new light upon 
some masterpiece and to make the path of the earnest student 
a little easier, even if in so doing he is obliged to print the 
work he is editing in some strange new way, the mere sight 
of which will act upon the nerves of the orthodox critic much 
as the proverbial red rag is fabled to act on the nerves of the pro- 
verbial bull. The monumental labours of Dr. Siegmund Liebert and his 
associates upon the pianoforte compositions of Beethoven may be instanced 
as a magnificent type of the latter class of editing, and now I have to call 
the attention of my brother organists to a very small section of Bach’s 
organ works treated from a similar point of view by Johannes Schreyer, 
of Dresden. Herr Schreyer is a well-known professor of a kind which is 
happily not uncommon in England, and which the forward movement in 
musical art is rapidly increasing in Germany. He combines the profoundest 
learning and the deepest reverence for the immortals with a. sense of the 
poetical aspect of music which was perhaps not the prominent charac- 
teristic of the older type of teacher. It is not so long ago that a man would 
have been considered little better than he had need to be, who should have 
played a Bach fugue in any other way than on the full organ. If he 
also ventured to import anything like phrasing into isolated passages 
(especially in those marvellous pedal solos which are the despair of the 
neophyte) I doubt whether any respectable organist would willingly have 
been seen in his company. All this is changed amongst us now, and both 
by teaching and editing, our great organists are helping the student on 
with giant strides. But it is slow work, as those best know who have 
placed a pupil before the Peters Edition of Bach and seen the look of blank 
despair cross his face at the sight of those miles of notes with never a 
mark of expression by way of a sign-post. Then the master, if he is not 
of the ancient dryasdust order, wears out his eyes, wearies his brain, uses 
up a dozen pencils, tosay nothing of his pupil’s patience and his own 
temper, in fingering, phrasing, and indicating the registration. 

Now, this is just what Herr Schreyer has done for him, and done with 
the courage and decision of a great operator. Let me place the first four 
bars of the Peters Edition of the Sonata in C side by side with Schreyer’s, 
and the reader will see at a glance the sort of labour the latter editor has 
undertaken. I omit the pedal stave for economy of space. 








Peters, vol. 3, p. 62. 
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Is it not enough to make one’s hair stand on end to see the bar-lines 
tossed about in this free-and-easy fashion? And I have purposely chosen 
the simplest example I could find. But this proceeding is not merely free- 
and-easy or haphazard ; it is all done with a clear intention, and it is done 
logically and—I will say it straight out—convincingly. For an exhaustive 
explanation of the system on which Herr Schreyer has worked I refer the 
student to the “ General Observations’’ in the preface, in which he will 
moreover find other invaluable hints on the proper performance of Bach’s 
music. I will only quote one paragraph: “In order to represent the 
rhythmical construction accurately it was often found necessary 
to displace the bar-lines. Bach seems to have attached little import- 
ance to the correct position of them, probably influenced by his 
models, Buxtehude, Corelli, and Vivaldi. It is remarkable that 
in this respect Couperin is an exception to his contemporaries. 
It is most interesting to compare his manner of notation with 
that of Bach. Whilst Couperin, in his ‘Pisces de Clavecin’ (edited by 
Brahms and Chrysander; London: Augener and Co.) strictly keeps to the 
rule of placing the bar-line before the note which has the strongest accent, 
Bach’s proceeding is full of contradictions. A striking proof of this is fur- 
nished by comparing the six closing bars in the middle movement of the 
fourth organ sonata with the analogous passage in the Variante (Peters, 
Vol 1.).” 

I cannot, without wearying the reader, analyse each separate composition 
here presented. The volume contains Prelude and Fugue in C minor, six 
Chorale Preludes, Sonata in E flat, Fugue in G minor, Toccata (Concertata) 


* C in Peters Edition, 
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in C, Prelude and Fugue in Bminor. It must be clearly understood that Herr 
Schreyer has not confined himself merely to the clearing up of the rhythmi- 
cal construction ; he has carefully fingered all passages where fingering 
was necessary ; the pedalling is patiently marked; the melodic phrases in 
every part are clearly indicated, and there are plentiful suggestions for the 
variation of tone-colour. The book, which is published by Friederich 
Hofmeister, in Leipzig, is printed in bold type on fine stout paper, and the 
general observations prefixed are given in the German original and 
in an excellent English translation. I have experimented with it 
on some of my pupils, and I find it most helpful and especially 
calculated to arouse interest. All I wish to do is to call the 
attention of my fellow-teachers and fellow-students to a work which, I am 
sure, will greatly assist their labour and save their time. We must not 
reject a new idea simply because it is new and at first strikes us as 
strange ; rather should we welcome with joy anything which tends to put 
new life into ancient masterpieces and to make their beauties more 
obvious. 








Che Dramatic orld. 








IBSEN AGAIN. 
a 


Lonpon, WepNespAy, DecemBer 11, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovsz,— 


I have had some very fine reading this week: dramatic writing 
that really could be read: although I am free to admit that it has 
stirred my mild and noncombative nature 1o violent opposition. 
To be brief : in one eventful week two plays of Henrik Ibsen’s have 
made their first appearance in an English dress. 

Nearly all Ibsen’s work is interesting. ‘A Doll’s House” 
comes at all events very near to being a great play. “Ghosts” is 
a work of tremendous power. “A Wild Duck” has, to our think- 
ing, most true and vivid imagination. Apart altogether from his 
stage-plays, his poems are said to be actual poetry, of a very high 
order; and apart from his poems his plays are reading for the 
study, of deep interest. There is possibly no other living dramatist 
—for “ Robert Browning, writer of plays,” is he indeed a dramatist? 
—of whom so much could be said; nor has this been said—that he 
vividly reflects the life of his age, or a part of it. 

Yet—one cannot help asking, as one asks of another great singer, 
Walt Whitman—can we take Ibsen quite seriously? Of course 
there are many very famous men whom it is difficult to take 
altogether seriously. There is Victor Hugo; there were some of 
the men of genius among the Elizabethan dramatists ; there have 
been several madmen of high intellect—though Ibsen is certainly 
not one of these. But how much will survive even of Victor Hugo 
is a question not settled yet, except by Mr. Swinburne. 

And for Henrik Ibsen—well, the question is sc large a one that 
I had better confine myself just now to a very small portion of it: 
to one of the latest of the Norwegian’s plays, “‘ Rosmersholm,” of 
which a translation has just been published by Mr. Louis N, 
Parker (Griffith and Farran). This translation, let me add, appears 
to be exceedingly conscientious and accurate, and runs as smoothly 
and as naturally as is consistent with extreme accuracy. It is 
dedicated, moreover, 0 Miss Alma Murray, to whom rumour has 
given the intention to bring upon the English stage its heroine, 

Rebecca West. May she be spared (from Adelphi drama) to carry 
out this design; and may I for one—and surely you for two, my 


friend—be there to see! er; 


Nevertheless, can one take “ Rosmersholm ” quite seriously ? It 
is a serious play, mind you; the “ Doll’s House” was a cheery 






reminiscent of Ibsen’s early tragedy “ Warriors at Helgelande.” 
But the difficulty that always strikes one in Ibsen—the amazing 
want of common sense in nearly all his chief characters—is here 
allied with a newer one: that, from much experimenting in moral 
questions, he seems altogether to have lost his moral sense. With 
regard to the first point, he may mean all his heroes and heroines 
to be people on the borderland of insanity: which is surely a 
mistake in art. But this explanation does not really—though it 
may apparently—cover the second point just raised. 

For Ibsen—who has always distinctly taken the position of a 
moralist—does in this play of “ Rosmersholm ” most certainly treat 
his heroine, Rebecca West, as a sympathetic character, asa person 
(one may unhesitatingly affirm it) worthy of certain regard and 
even respect: and Rebecca West is, perhaps, the most diabolically 
cruel murderess known to fiction. That she is a very bad kind 
of liar, and also an improper person, are insignificant additions to 
her crime. But that the lovable and worthy (and idiotically 
weak) hero continues to respect and love her after he knows all, is 
so profoundly immoral that it cannot even be true—in the form in 
which it is here shown. 

The abnormal want of common sense of hero and heroine cannot 
be shown except by references which would need long explanation 
to you who have not read the play. But I hope that this sound 
abuse will at least send you straight off to “ Rosmersholm.” It will 
interest you, that is certain; and I am equally sure that it will not 
harm you. On the stage, after that fine and suggestive first act, 
I greatly fear that it would prove unutterably dull: act by act the 
story seems instead of advancing to recede further and further 
into the past, so that two pages from the finish, instead of having 
reached the end, you only know what its people really had in their 
minds at the beginning. 

On the other hand, in the “ Lady from the Sea ”—which is the 
other new Ibsen play, and has been translated by Mrs. Marx 
Aveling, and prefaced by Mr. Edmund Gosse, for the new “Cameo” 
series—here I say we have, with more action and variety, any 
amount of copybook morality (of the newest school I admit) 
written in the very largest hand. The play is fascinating; but it 
does strike an English reader as much too moral. 

Ellida, the heroine, is avowedly a study of quite abnormal 
character, as there is no reason why she should not be—apart from 
the question whether Ibsen does not devote too much of his work 
to the scarcely sane. But here again does the work hold water? 
When one examines his plays with the care they demand, it seems 
so often—to one British reader at all events—as if it did not. 

The play shows, with ingenuity and a care for probability, how 
Ellida’s feeling for a certain “Strange Man” is partly the result 
of a constant homesickness for the sea in her seabred nature, and 
partly a delusion: she has, by long brooding, built up in her mind 
a sort of mythical being, whose unseen presence is for ever between 
her and her husband. This strikes one as a story most interesting 
and true, although a study of “‘a mind diseased.” 

But at last the strange man whom Ellida has so long expected 
reappears ; and the reader is amazed to find that hers was, in the 
main, no delusion—that this rough sailor had, through years of a 
stormy life, taken exactly the same view of her nature and his own, 
and the relation between them, as had grown up in the mind of a 
brainsick girl, brooding over these things in her idleness. It is 
hard to say that anything is impossible in nature; but surely this 
is not possible enough for art. 

™ The play otherwise has hardly the strength of Ibsen at his 
strongest ; and its happy ending, very welcome though it be, is so 
entirely what one does not expect of Ibsen that it seems somehow 





comedy beside it—its end is completely tragic, and is somewhat 





incongruous—after ‘‘ Ghosts.” However, two of the minor charac- 
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ters are even hideously painful ; though the bland Ibsen seems at 
the end of the play to wish to assure us that a little friend of a 
schoolgirl is a loving creature “at heart.” 

The great question “ Would these plays gain or lose by being 
acted?” is one that I fear neither of us will see decided—unless we 
go to Norway and learn the language. Ibsen, as we know, is a real 
dramatist, and does not write for readers only; and some of his 
work is assuredly of very fine stage effect. But the stage is a cruel 
test of the reality, the humanity of dramatic work. I am bound to 
say that much of the “ Blot on the Scutcheon” seemed to me a 
mere sham when I saw it acted by live men and women and not by 
the gracious spirits of the study. 

Myself, I can hardly conceive that either ‘‘Rosmersholm ” or the 
“Lady from the Sea” would altogether stand the test they invite 
—and have stood, in Norway, if not, as regards the latter at least, 
with entire success. (To be practical: how unutterably funny that 
“ Strange Man ”—even apart from his “ Scotch cap and bushy red 
whiskers ”’—would almost inevitably be on the stage, solemnly 
climbing and reclimbing over his fence !) 

But read them, dear Mr. Fieldmouse, and I think you will thank 
your discriminating Mus 1n URBE. 





“THE GONDOLIERS.” 
—_——~<>—_—___- 


The weekly journalist, amongst certain other advantages, possesses this 
at least over his brother of the daily journal, that he often escapes a great 
deal of trouble by the—possibly unintentional—kindness with which the 
latter sets forth, some days in advance of him, the details of the plot of 
new plays, operas, and the like. Thus all the world is perfectly familiar 
with the story of the new Savoy opera, produced last Saturday to the 
usual crowd of amateurs and others, to whom the first night of a piece by 
Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan is, not unnaturally, a “nuit 
blanche” in more senses than one. We say not unnaturally, because the 
passion for amusement is shared, more or less avowedly, by us all; and 
the present generation owes much to the ingenious collaborators who have 
so constantly provided it with refined, but not less real, amusement. 
Entering the Savoy one may leave behind him, to be well forgotten in the 
roaring Strand, his favourite theories on the value of the more professedly 
serious work attempted in other spheres by either artist. Here there can 
be no questionings, no blank misgivings. They have created for us a form 
of artistic entertainment peculiarly their own, in which, if more heroic 
qualities are lacking, there are present those not less desirable for “ daily 
food,” of wit and ingenuity in the story, of humour, grace, and wonderful 
craftsmanship in the music. Therefore, let us contentedly give thanks to 
the twin brethren who, returning to their older and happier manner, have 
presented us in “The Gondoliers ” with so irresistibly bright and piquant 
a piece of work. 

As has been suggested, there is little need that we should repeat in all 
its details the quaint and ingenious story which Mr. Gilbert has devised. 
It is sufficiently characteristic, this story of the prince who, kidnapped 
in very early youth and entrusted to the charge of a “highly respectable 
gondolier ”’ in Venice, has been brought up in such complete ignorance of 
his birth that when the search is made for him no one knows which of two 
boys he is, and accordingly both must be taken to Barataria to rule as 
dual king until the secret is solved. It is from this situation of course 
that Mr. Gilbert derives most fun. Being only one king the unhappy 
pair get rations only for one of them, and very amusing are the shifts to 
which they are put to eke out a respectable living. Through what straits 
the two are compeiled to pass, together with the poverty-stricken Duke and 
Duchess of Plaza-Toro, and by what ingenious means the problem of the 
heirship to the throne is settled need not here be repeated. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, it is to be gladly admitted, has in the setting 
of the story touched the highest point of success yet attained 
by him. The score is throughout a marvel of grace, melody, and skill. 
Lighter in character than the “ Yeomen of the Guard,” but not therefore 
trivial, every page abounds in haunting melodies or pieces of masterly 
orchestration. Tessa’s song, “When a merry maiden marries ;” the 
quartet, “ Then one of us will be a Queen ;” Marco’s delightful air, “Take 








1 the marvellously 
ll instancés of the 


a pair of sparkling eyes ;”’ the Cachucha; and a’ 
clever quartett, “In a contemplative fashio; 
felicity and genuineness of the composer’s in’ If Art, as viewed 
from one side, may be defined as the perfect adaptation of technical 
methods to the expression of emotion—whether sublime or ridiculous— 
then “ The Gondoliers ” is, on its own plane, very nearly’a’perfect work of 
art. And as it lies on same plane with the mind of the great mass of 
awateurs it is safe to predict for it a lasting success. 

It remains only to speak of the performance, which was in all ways 
worthy of the occasion. To Mr. Rutland Barrington—heartily welcomed 
back to his old stage—and Mr. Courtice Pounds as the two heroes; to the 
sprightly Miss Jessie Bond and Miss Ulmar as Venetian girls; to Miss 
Brandram as the Duchess, Mr. Frank Wyatt as the Duke, and Mr. 
Denny as the Inquisitor one comprehensive word of the highest praise 
must be accorded. A promising début was made by Miss Decima Moore 
as Casilda, who, although but in her eighteenth year, sang and acted 
with surprising verve and vocal skill. The mise en scene, it will readily be 
believed, was perfect in all points; and the same may be said of the 
manner in which the chorus and orchestra, under Sir Arthur’s own guid- 
ance, discharged their duties. 















NOTES AND NEWS. 
———__~o-—— 


They have produced a vaudeville at the German Reed’s. They have 
indeed produced many vaudevilles at the German Reed’s, but this time 
they have avowed it. The respectable person who sees a play by stealth 
at St. George’s Hall and inakes believe that it is only an entertainment 
can no longer so deceive himself. There, on the programme—if they call 
it a programme, but very likely they have some delicate evasion of this too 
theatrical name : possibly your true German Reeder asks for a bill of fare. 
Well, there on the bill cf fare it says, ‘“‘ The Verger: a New and Original 
Vaudeville in One Act.’’ In one “ Act,’ too, think of that: and “ New 
and Original”’—for all the world as if it were an adaptation from the 
French ! 

ad 

Of course, we know very well that Messrs. Reed and Grain are much 
wiser in their generation than ourselves, and are reckoning safely upon the 
fact that those who journey to Langham-place from Highbury and Clap- 
ham, and the nethermost ends of Peckham Rye, know no more what a 
vaudeville is than a marchioness in her own right knows of beanfeasts. 
But we will counterplot them: the needy journalist shall expose the purse- 
proud manager, and the scales shall fall from Peckham's eyes. The vaude- 
ville, good madam, is nothing but a little play with snatches of song; and 
moreover it was invented by Basselin, a jolly miller of Vire, in Normandy— 
hence the name; vaue de Vire, vaudeville. (This is the accepted deriva- 
tion). We never in the least understood it, but perhaps they may at Peck- 
ham—there they understand the distinction between an “ entertainment” 
anda play, and all kinds of wonderful things. 


* * 
* 


However, a vaudeville “The Verger ” is, and a vaudeville it is named ; 
and it is written by a real bond fide dramatist, who has produced his play 
at a matinée, and had “ calls,” and everything handsome about him. He 
is Mr. Walter Frith, and the gentleman who has composed the music is 
Mr. King Hall; which music is pretty, if not very remarkable. Taking 
“The Verger” altogether, it would, but for one fault, be certainly the very 
best entertainment for St. George’s Hal! that St. George’s Hall has ever 
seen ; and the one fault is almost atoned for by one very great virtue which 
the little play possesses. as 

* 

To get over the fault first: the piece has a plot—a silly, stagey, 
improbable, and ineffective plot. If Mr. Frith could only be persuaded 
to leave this out, all would be well; and he might to advantage put 
in some more jokes by way of compensation. Some of his jokes are very 
pleasant little things; and his songs—with, indeed, his work altogether— 
have a certain literary flavour which is very welcome. Stern duty, how- 
ever, makes us say that these songs are not over singable; an apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Weatherley for six months would do their author a world of 
good, and then he would find his knowledge of grammar, and other 
things usually left out in popular songs, very useful to him. Let us 
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a x. 
The banners of the west are torn, 
In battle fragments, gold and red, - 
As flags that hang, shot-rent and worn, 
Along the aisles where sleep the dead. 
Far skyborne standards of the strife 
And clangour of our human life 
Along the evening-glow unfurled, 
The splendid minster of the world! 


I. 
And here a niche, wherein a saint 
Lives pure and gentle, gracious, fair ; 
Though round her fumes no incense faint, 
Nor decked her brow with jewels rare. 
Yet is her heart itself the shrine 
That guards her maidenhood divine, 
And the bright casket of her youth 
Is gemmed with modesty and truth. 


* * 
* 


There is, indeed, a feeling for the poetry of “ Little Dean’s Yard, within 
the Precincts, Charminster ”’—where the play happens—which is not only 
a good thing in itself, but is the kind of thing, one would imagine, that 
would just appeal to the St. George’s Hall audience at its best; and it is 
much to the credit of the little company of players that they never jar with 
the sentiment of the scene. Miss Kate Tully, indeed, with her bright face 
and simple ways, is an ideal verger’s daughter ; we do not know how much 
more this young actress can do, but she certainly does perfectly all that is 
here asked of her. Miss Fanny Holland, too, is just right as the ancient 
aunt—not a particularly effective part; and Mr. Alfred Reed a most 
unctuous verger—a capital performance, marred only by hoarseness in the 
early scenes, and a passion for “ working up its exits” which should be 
nipped in the bud. The two newcomers were promising, especially Mr. 


Avalon Collard, the tenor. 
* * 
* 


And now for the one great virtue of “The Verger.” ‘This was, we are 
bound to confess the lovely scene painted by Mr. Harford. We hold that 
nowadays the scene painter is too often considered at the expense of the 
author; but such a picture as this—quite unobtrusive, exactly what it 
should be—gives poetry to the whole play. It is a thing of beauty and a 
joy throughout the entire act during which one looks upon it; and even i 
—by some unaccountable landslip of the memory—we should one day 
forget all about ‘‘The Verger,” yet will Little Dean’s-yard, Charminster, 
stay ever by us. 

*,* 

“Aunt Jack,” at the Court Theatre, has undergone a curious fate. Its 
music has been taken out and other music substituted therefor. With 
some stage works which we have seen this would have a curious effect: 
imagine “ Fidelio,” for example, with the excellent Beethoven’s melodies 
removed and aselection from, say “The Grand Duchess,” inserted in their 
place. But we are told that “ Aunt Jack” in no wise suffers, though Mr. 
James Fawn’s “Ask a P’leeceman” has been replaced by some other 
gentleman’s ‘“‘ Rooty Tooty Toot.” This shows that it does not do to 


make too sweeping generalisations. 
* * 
* 


Before the said “ Aunt Jack” there is now played the serious little drama 
called “'Fo the Rescue,” originally produced, we believe, at the same matinée 
as “Our Flat”: it is surely the rarest of events for one matinée to bring 
forth two plays which are destined to survive. Fortunately Mr. R. 8S. 
Boleyn is still available, to be once more the manly sailor-wooer whose 
story is told in the brief half-hour of “ To the Rescue.” 


* * 
* 


In case the hard work of ‘‘ La Tosca,” or the sudden changes of a British 
winter, should prove too much for Mrs. Bernard Beere, and her magnificent 
voice should need the rest of a night or two, Miss Olga Nethersole has 
been appointed her understudy, and is now at work upon the part. 





CONCERTS. 


— 
THE HALLE CONCERTS. 


It is clear that London amateurs do not care for the highest class of 
orchestral music. Were it otherwise the second concert given by Sir 
Charles and his famous Manchester band would have been crowded; since 
in this case a faultless performance left no room for explanations by which 
persistent believers in English musical appreciation are wont to shift the 
blame of empty seats from the right to the wrong shoulders. Whether 
Sir Charles will be altogether satisfied at having served to convince us of 
this unpalatable fact is doubtful; though for our part we think 
that had no other results accrued from these two admirable con- 
certs they would have deserved well of us all. Nothing can be 
more useful than occasional measurement of one’s distance from a 
goal, especially when there is a danger of this being under-estimated. But 
other results have accrued, among them the establishment of the fact that 
the toilers and spinners of Manchester (under a million, all told) are better 
able or more willing than the five millions more, or less, of Londoners, to 
support a first-rate orchestra. Assuming the same degree of musical taste 
in London as in Cottonopolis we ought to have here four or five permanent 
orchestras of the calibre of Sir Charles Hallé’s. We have but one, and that 
at Sydenham! The few lines we have left ourselves must be de- 
voted to the concert, of which the two chief items were Dvordk’s 
Symphony in F (published as Op. 76, but referred to by the 
composer as Op. 24), produced for the first time in England at 
the Crystal Palace in April, 1888; and Beethoven's G major 
concerto, played by Sir Charles in the style which long ago earned him the 
title (more honourable even than his recently conferred Knighthood) of 
musicien sans peur et sans reproche. During his enforced absence from the 
conductor’s desk the Bayard of his order surrendered the baton to his chef 
d’attaque, Herr Willy Hess. Other items of this delightful concert were 
Gade’s overture “ Hamlet,” the Entr’acte and Air de Ballet from Schubert’s 
«Rosamunde,” and three movements from Handel’s Concerto Grosso in 
B minor; but the interest of habitués centred naturally on the, to them, 
practically new Symphony of Dvorak. This work is throughout charming, 
full of beauty, freshness, and rich life-power. The graceful, flowing, lead- 
ing theme of the first movement (in F major) is, oddly enough, almost 
identical with that which in “The Spectre’s Bride”’ is set (in the minor) 
to the words “Corpse candles ina double row.’’ The andante is a very 
beautiful movement: plaintive yet majestic, simple in outline, ornate in 
detail. In the Scherzo and Finale the nationality of the composer boldly 
asserts itself, the work winding up with what has been happily described 
as “a wild Bacchanalian revel.” Dvorak’s Symphony in F should be oftener 
heard. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Goldmark’s brilliant and picturesque “Overture” to “ Sikuntala”’ 
opened the concert last Saturday. This was described in the programme 
as its first performance in England, but the work was heard in St. James’s 
Hall at one of Messrs. Brinsmead’s concerts a few seasons back. “@’”’ 
suggests that “Symphonic Poem” would be a more appropriate title. We 
heartily agree with him, and should like to see the change made in all 
cases. What, for instance, can be more absurd than an “Overture’”’ to 
Fingal’s Cave? A decidedly successful début was made by Miss Marian 
Osborn, whose performances at the Royal College have so often 
elicited approval. The severity of the young artist’s ordeal was 
by no means mitigated by the fact that many of her audience must have 
heard Sir Charles Hallé’s interpretation of the same work on the previous 
evening, so that we have additional reason to congratulate her on the 
excellent impression made by her intelligent, careful, and expressive 
reading. Miss Osborn was also heard later in Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor. The Symphony was that astounding “Op. 1” of Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe. Its beauty, power, and freshness again won all hearts and 
set all heads a-wondering. In the absence through indisposition of Mr. 
Emil Blauwaert, Madame Louise Pyk sang|‘ Ocean thou mighty monster”’ 
and two Scandinavian folk-songs, being deservedly encored in the latter. 
The programme concluded with Berlioz’ arrangement of the “ Invitation 
to the Valse,” the performance of which, as indeed of all the orchestral 
items, was on the high plane of excellence to which Mr. Manns’ orchestra 
nearly always attains. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The absence of a pianoforte solo was an unusual feature of last Satur- 
day’s concert. Possibly this omission, combined with the unfavourable 
weather, may account for the comparatively small audience that was present, 
especially in the generally well-filled orchestra. The programme consisted 
of Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, played by Madame 
Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus and Piatti; Dr. Villiers Stanford’s new ’cello 
Sonata, given, as at a recent Monday concert, by the composer and Signor 
Piatti; Beethoven’s Romance in G (Op. 40), played by Madame Neruda, 
followed by a familiar solo of Bach’s as an encore; and Brahms’ Gipsy 
Songs, (“repeated by desire”) which, as they have been heard at these 
concerts three times within four weeks, have received somewhat more than 
their fair share of attention, charming as they are. The last two numbers 
enjoyed the advantage of Madame Haas’s refined and well-balanced 
accompaniments. The Gipsy Songs were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Marguerite Hall, and Mr. Shakespeare in irreproachable style. 


Beethoven’s Quartet inF, Op. 59, whose beauty Time seems powerless to 
tarnish, headed Monday’s programme. There was less geist, we thought, 
in therendering than we have been accustomed to expect from the magnificent 
quartet of artists who interpreted it, Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. No fault, however, could possibly have been found with the read- 
ing ofthe andante and scherzo from an unfinished quartet of Mendelssohn, 
with which the concert concluded; nor, it is needless to say, with Signor 
Piatti’s performance of Boccherini’s Sonata in A, in which he was accom- 
panied by the pianist of the evening, Madame Haas. That lady 
added greatly to her artistic reputation by the sympathetic way in 
which ske played Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110. This work is 
among those of the master which for their adequate presentment 
require that technical skill—whatever exactions be made upon it—should 
be exclusively used for the expression of emotional significance. The. 
victory of the artist over the virtuoso was completely achieved by Madame 
Haas, and this constituted her right to the approval so heartily bestowed. 
Mr. Plunket Greene, fresh from his foreign triumphs, was the vocalist, his 
admirable method and intelligent style being applied with excellent results 
to songs by Brahms and Hubert Parry. 





TRINITY GOLLEGE STUDENTS’ CONCERT. 


The concerts given by the students at our numerous educational institu- 
tions are rapidly becoming almost as numerous as those given by estab- 
lished societies and professional artists. This is, in some respects, but by 
no means altogether, a sign of progress. It encourages a taste for art, but 
it tends to lower the standard demanded for performance in public. Both 
these features were exhibited rather prominently at the concert given at 
Prince’s Hall on Monday evening by the students of Trinity College. The 
hall was crowded, and the students received every encouragement to per- 
severe in their chosen course. Butit cannot be said that, judged by any 
high artistic standard, much of the applause was well deserved. The 
orchestral performances were executed with a reasonable regard to time 
and tune, but the playing, as a whole, was “ragged,” and there was an 
absence of light and shade, for which the players are not, perhaps, chiefly 
to be blamed. On the whole, the instrumental soloists were more success- 
ful than the vocalists, and the three young ladies, Louise Goldhawk, 
Marion Clapton, and Gertrude Corbin, who respectively essayed Beet- 
hoven’s E flat Concerto (first movement), Mendelssohn’s Serenade and 
Allegro, and Liszt’s 1st Hungarian Rhapsody, may be praised for their 
performances, the first-named more especially. Miss Bowley sang Handel’s 
“Ombra mai fu” (better known in its instrumental form as the “ Largo 
in G”’) with fair success, but in her English songs her pronunciation was 
very imperfect. Miss Florence Verey deserves a word of encouragement, 
for though her voice is small and thin, it is of singularly sympathetic 
quality, and her execution of Handel’s “Lusinghe pit care’? was very 
accurate, neat, and fluent. Mr. A. Allen succeeded very well ina flute solo 
by Tulou, but such performances are hardly suited for the concert-room. 
Of Mr. Walter Blandford’s singing we can only say that he did not 
greatly recommend a song called “ The Radiant Dark,” by Prof. Stanford. 
Mr. Geo. Mount conducted, and may be thanked for reminding us of the 
existence of Spohr’s Symphony (No. 1) in E flat, the first movement of 
which was, perhaps, the most successful orchestral piece of the evening. 





MESSRS. SCHONBERGER AND HEINRICH’S 
RECITAL. 


The programme of Messrs. Schénberger and Heinrich’s second concert, 
given in the Steinway Hall on Dee. 5, consisted entirely of works by 
Schumann, and drew together an obviously sympathetic audience—an im- 
portant factor in the success of such a concert, for even such admirable per- 
formers as are these gentlemen might well fall short of their possible best 
before an audience out of sympathy with the master whose works are pre- 
sented. The instrumental pieces offered on this occasion by Herr Schén- 
berger were the Sonata in G minor, op. 22 ; the Phantasiestiicke, op. 12 ; and 
the Carnaval. The first and last movements of the sonata were played 
with the utmost fire and impetuosity, while the tenderness and playfulness 
of the Andante and Scherzo were not less adequately realised. The oft- 
essayed ‘‘ Carnaval ”’ roused the listeners to a degree of enthusiasm seldom 
excited in a London concert-room, although the reading erred, if at all, on 
the side of excessive vigour. Nor was Mr. Heinrich behind his fellow- 
artist in winning the just appreciation of his hearers by the dramatic in- 
tensity and art of his interpretations of some of Schumann’s finest songs. 
His greatest successes were achieved in “ Loreley,’“ Auftriige,’”’ the 
“ Frihlingsracht,” and “Ich Grolle Nicht.” The third concert of the 
series, devoted to the works of Brahms, will be given on Tuesday evening 
next. 





MR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL’S VOCAL RECITALS. 


The success;of these admirable entertainments is one of the most satis- 
factory signs of the present state of music in our midst. There are not 
many high-class musical performances that could attract an audience to fill 
Prince’s Hall as it was filled at the second recital on Wednesday after- 
noon, and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel may well be proud of their achievement. 
As usual, it is hard to name any particular |pieces that were sung, for 
exceptional praise without seeming to do injustice to those which are left 
unnamed, but some selection must be made, and three pieces composed by 
Mr. Henschel himself appear to have the first claim to be noticed. One 
of these is a charmingly simple and melodious Swiss Song, which the 
audience would gladly have heard Mrs. Henschel repeat, but she declined 
an encore. The second piece was a ballad, with words of a somewhat 
Gilbertian character by Mr. Howells, and forming an excerpt from an 
opera by Mr. Henschel called “ A Sea-change, or Love’s Stowaway.” This, 
however, was less successful than the Swiss song, the words, however 
quaint, not being of a character to inspire a musician. The third was a 
new ballad entitled “ Jung-Dieterich,” set somewhat in the style of Liwe, 
of whose ballads Mr. Henschel seems to be a great admirer. It is of course 
a well written and eminently vocal composition, but the climax (in the 
major key) is hardly so powerful as the preceding part leads us to expect. 
Needless to say that the singer did all possible justice to his own work. 
Mrs. Henschel among other things rendered, with her own exquisite charm 
of voice and style, Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” Brahms’ “Lullaby” and 
“ Des Liebsten Schwur,” and two airs from Handel’s “ Hercules.” A pretty 
duet in canon by Padre Martini was an interesting novelty, such as Mr. 
Henschel scarcely ever fails to provide for his patrons. 





MEISTERSINGERS’ CLUB. 


A very interesting soirée musicale was given by this popular club on the 
5th inst., under the direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone. The programme 
included an excellent performance of a well-known Haydn trio, the piano, 
violin, and violoncello parts being respectively played by Mr. Megone, 
Count Vinci, and Mons. E. Gillet. Count Vinci’s playing of Thomé’s 
“ Andante Religioso” and Wieniawski’s “Mazurka”’ also met with much 
appreciation, and Mons. Gillet’s phenomenal technique and beautiful tone 
were well displayed in Fischer’s “Czardas ”’—a brilliant arrangement of 
a Hungarian dance—and a sprightly “ Passepied”’ from his own pen. 
Other enjoyable things were the admirable singing of Madame Isabel 
George, Misses Helen Armstrong, Marie Curran, and Mr. Dyved Lewys, 
and recitations by Miss Madeline Rowsell and Mr. Ben Nathan. 





Pianofortes. Tue Steinway Pranorortes. New York & London. 
The Greatest ot aT Pianofortes. Tue Sremrway Pranorortes. New York & London. 
The Greatest of all Pianofortes, THe Sreurwar Pianorortzs, New York & London. 
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REGENT’S PARK CHAPEL. 


A concert of great artistic merit was given on Wednesday evening last 
by the Regent’s Park Sacred Harmonic Society, under the conductorship 
of Mr. J. L. Phillips. Although the programme—embracing as it did G. 
A. Macfarren’s picturesque overture to “St. John the Baptist,” Goetz’s 
Serenade in D minor for strings, the Crusader’s March from Liszt’s “ St. 
Elizabeth,” “‘ Hear my Prayer,” and the “ Hymn of Praise ””—was decidedly 
ambitious, it is pleasant to record that on the whole Mr. J. L. Phillips 
had not over-estimated the resources at his command. Especially 
was this apparent with regard to the orchestra, which, contrary 
to the usual experience in such societies, proved itself superior to the 
chorus. In fairness to the latter, however, it should be stated that their 
chief defects arose apparently more from want of numerical balance between 
the parts than from lack of zeal or earnestness of purpose, the chorus- 
singing throughout, indeed, being characterised by an intelligence and 
precision of attack that denoted careful rehearsal, and reflected the 
greatest credit on their conductor. Notably was this the case in those 
choruses which accompanied the soloists in ‘Hear my prayer” 
and in the duet “I waited for the Lord,” from the “Hymn of 
Praise.” The important soprano solos in both these works were 
sung with much artistic perception by Miss Fuselle, while Mr. Charles 
Chilley proved himself a capable exponent of the tenor solos in the “ Hymn 
of Praise.” The small attendance, however, at such a really admir- 
able performance either denotes a want of musical sympathy in the neigh- 
bourhood or else the need of more advertisement. Mr. Phillips, in fairness 
to himself and his forces, should look to this. 





PRINCES’ HALL. 


Mrs. Francis Ralph gave her second concert of chamber music on the 
llth inst. The programme, although unpretentious in character, was 
noteworthy for tke inclusion of two pieces from the concert-giver’s own pen 
—an “Air with Variations in F sharp minor,” for pianoforte, and a 
Romance in C for violin. The former is a beautiful theme, treated with 
abundant fancy and technical skill of a high order, and as rendered by the 
composer gave obvious satisfaction to the audience; the latter, extremely 
well played by Mr. Gerald Walenn, is remarkable for graceful and expres- 
sive melody, and—a sufficiently rare merit—is admirably written for the 
instrument. Mrs. Ralph’s sparkling performance of Weber’s “ La Gaieté” 
made that pretty, but somewhat jejune trifle, unwontedly interestirg, and 
in her poetical conception of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat finished art was 
no less apparent. Grieg’s Pianoforte and Violin Sonata in C minor and 
Chopin’s showy Polonaise in C for Pianoforte and Violoncello were excel- 
lently interpreted by Mrs. Ralph, Mr. Walenn (violin), and Mr. Bernard 
Reynolds (violoncello). Mr. Charles Fry’s powerful recitation of Tenny- 
son’s “ The Revenge” and his humorous rendering of a well-known scene 
from Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” were also much appreciated. Mrs. Mary 
Davies was the vocalist, and Miss Edith Willis accompanied. 





MUSICAL GUILD CONCERTS. 


The last concert for the present season of the ex-scholars and students 
of the Royal College of Music, who form the body called the Musical Guild, 
took place at Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday evening. The two chief 
pieces were a string quartett by Mr. Charles Wood, a member of the Guild, 
and Brahms’ first sextett for strings, in B flat. Mr. Wood’s quartett (in 
D minor) is a highly creditable work for a young student, and we may 
especially praise the care taken to avoid commonplace phrases for subjects, 
and even more warmly the genuine part-writing. Mr. Wood’s quartett is 
not an accompanied melody in quartett form. The opening movement is 
solidly written, as it should be, and is followed by an adagio which 
has a very melodious and attractive subject. The Presto is, perhaps, 
the least successful movement, but the Finale, though needing a 
little pruning, is so spirited as to leave a decidedly favourable 
impression. Messrs. Jasper and Wallace Sutcliffe, Mr. Emil Kreuz 
and Mr. W. H. Squire did their best for the work of their colleague, 
and were warmly applauded. Miss Annie Fry is best heard in music of a 
more vigorous character than that of Chopin, whose style she hardly 
appreciates. Mr. W. H. Squire played Piatti’s Nocturne for ’cello with 
excellent execution, but he is a little inclined to let “tone” predominate 
over expression. ‘Two songs, composed by Mr. E. Kreuz, and sung by Miss 








Anna Russell, did not exhibit any particular talent for song-writing, nor 
give the singer any opportunity to make an effect. The four players named. 
above, with the addition of Mr. A. Hobday (viola) and Miss Maud Fletcher 
(cello) brought the concert to a close with a very fair performance of 
Brahms’ sextett. It is announced that these concerts will be resumed in 
May and June next, by which time it may be hoped that the public of Ken- 
sington will learn to take a good deal more interest in them. 





STOCK EXCHANGE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society gave their first subscription con- 
cert of the present season on Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. The Overture 
to “Parisina,’’ Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, the Overture by Ambroise 
Thomas, entitled “‘ Raymond,” Massenet’s “ Scénes Alsaciennes,” and the 
Rackoczky march were all performed with great precision of attack and 
unanimity of expression. Greater delicacy, however, in slow tender 
passages and a moderation of tone in loud ones would have been an obvious 
advantage. Fraulein Fillunger was the vocalist, and by her finely dramatic 
rendering of Beethoven’s “‘ Ah! Perfido” elicited a spontaneous recall. 
Two songs by Schubert and Schumann sung by the same lady were also 
deservediy applauded. The solo violinist, Mr. Arthur Payne, in a Romanza 
by Ries showed due comprehension of a Beethovenish style of composition, 


_ and in a Saltarello by Alard proved himself equal to feats of virtuosity. 


The Male-Voice Choir distinguished themselves by their artisitic singing 
of several glees, especially in Horsley’s “Come, Gentle Zephyr.” The altos 
and tenors are particularly clear in tone and timbre. Mr. Kitchin was the 
conductor, and discharged his duties with great ability. 





MISS BARNETT’S RECITAL. 


The St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall was well filled on the afternoon of the 
10th, when Miss Emma Barnett played a selection of pieces by various 
masters, and Miss Helen Meason sang Bach’s “ My Heart ever faithful,” 
and songs by Emily Thouless and Cowen. Miss Barnett’s programme in- 
cluded works by Chopin, Raff, Henselt, Brahms, and Schumann whose 
tremendously exacting Fantasia (Op. 17) was placed first. The reading of 
this magnificent work revealed at once the many admirable qualities as 


‘ well as the limitations of Miss Barnett’s style. A new sonata by Mr. J. F. 


Barnett, now heard for the first time, had the advantage of a rendering as 
excellent as, it may well be imagined, it was sympathetic. The work is in 
three movements—Allegro agitato, Andante con moto, Saltarello ed Inter- 
mezzo—all of which are admirably written and pleasant to hear. Were it 
less reminiscent of Mendelssohn we should have greater hopes of its en- 
during vitality. In this matter, however, Mr. Barnett sins in good com- 
pany. The greatest have reflected their predecessors—differences lying 
solely in degree of assimilation. Mr. Thomas Chapman accompanied the 
songs. 





MISS HENDEN-WARDE. 


Miss Henden-Warde gave a morning concert at the Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday last, when, in spite of the generally tyranny of colds, an interest- 
ing programme was presented and well executed. The bénéficiaire elected 
to be heard in pieces so widely varying in their exactions on the intelli- 
gence and technical skill of the performer as “Che Fard,” the aria from 
“La Reine de Saba,” “ Plus grand dans son obscurité,” two of Kjerulf’s 
dainty lieder, and Frederic Cliffe’s charming song, “ Far away from Thee.” 
In each of these Miss Henden-Warde was fully equal to all demands made 
on her, the emotional significance of each piece being thoroughly under- 
stood and revealed to the hearer with no small command of technical 
power. Obviously the lady has turned her recent course of study in Paris 
to excellent effect, her method being more matured, and the resources of 
her voice much more evenly developed. Mdlle. Marie Heimlicher contri- 
buted pianoforte solos with great effect, her renderings of pieces by Chopin, 
Schubert, and Albeniz being distinguished by much delicacy and refine- 
ment of taste. The violinist was Mr. Hans Wessely, who played familiar 
excerpts with beauty of tone and high executive skill. The vocalists in- 
cluded Miss Alice Whitacre, who sang Mattei’s “ Dear Heart ” most accept- 
ably ; Mr. Morton, the new Australian baritone, who in Tosti’s “‘ Serenata ” 
repeated his successes of the previous week, besides joining Miss Whitacre 
in an excellent rendering of Donizetti’s ‘Io resto fra le lagrime” ; Mr. 
Alec Marsh, and Mr. Lawrence Leslie. Mr. Bendall and Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe were able accompanists. 
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MISS AGNES BARTLETT’S HISTORICAL 
RECITALS. 
cet 

Continuing her self-imposed task, Miss Agnes Bartlett at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire on Saturday afternoon presented Weber’s Sonata in A flat, 
three pieces by Schubert, and nine by Chopin. The peformances of these 
various items were not of equal merit. It is possible, for instance, to 
mention favourably the renderings of Chopin’s “ Barcarolle” and “ Ber- 
ceuse,” and to praise warmly that of Weber’s sonata, of which the Andante 
and Menuetto Capriccioso especially were given with thoughtfulness and 
care. Indeed, had the insight and variety which marked the performance 
of the sonata as a whole been more noticeable elsewhere, it would have 
been easy to carry our commendations further. In such compositions, 
however, as Schubert’s Impromptus in C and B flat, Chopin’s Nocturne 
in G, &c., Miss Bartlett just failed to realise their depth and tenderness. 
For a pianist possessing such high qualifications as this lady, to do this is 
most tantalising ; and inasmuch as there would seem no valid reason why 
she should, we may be permitted to counsel Miss Bartlett to ponder a 
little over these things. 





CLAPHAM PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second of the series of Philharmonic Concerts arranged by Mr. 
Walter Mackway took place at the Assembly Rooms on the evening of 
Thursday, the 5th inst. The entertainment consisted of a lecture by Mr. 
Walter Macfarren on piano music from Handel to Sterndale Bennett, with 
musical peformances by the lecturer. The competence of Mr. Macfarren to 
treat his subject is so well known that we need only here to tell how the 
hall was crowded with persons eager to hear him both as a lecturer and a 
pianist, and that they listened to him with the greatest satisfaction in 
both characters. The third concert, to consist of chamber music, per- 
formed by members of the Ould family, interspersed with vocal solos, will 
take place on the 19th. On this occasion Brahms’ delightful “ Liebeslieder 
Waltzes ” are to be performed, and we hope that the entrepreneur will be 
rewarded on that occasion also by the well-deserved sight of w full hall. 





NEW COURT CHORAL SOCIETY. 





The New Court Choral Society gave an excellent performance of the 
“ Elijah” on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., in the New Court Chapel, Tollington 
Park. Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Helen Ornaccy, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Egbert Roberts were the soloists, and it is needless 
to say performed their respective parts admirably. The splendid attack 
and precision of the choir were particularly noticeable in the opening and 
the Baal Choruses, and their work throughout showed careful training. Mr. 
Thomas Bound conducted, and the accompaniments were very ably played 
by Miss A. Dearden on the piano and Mr. Blennerhassett on the organ. 





THE POLYTECHNIC, BRIXTON. 


At the Polytechnic, Brixton, on the 9th inst., two new cantatas by Mr. 
Thomas Murby were produced. ‘The first, “Lost Dimplechin,”’ is 
written entirely for children, and, as performed by a juvenile choir, with 
the solos taken by equally juvenile “leads,” amongst whom Miss Connie 
Palmer must be honourably mentioned, seemed a pretty and interesting 
work. The second was entitled “‘Shakespeare’s Merrie Meeting,” and of 
sixteen of the poet’s chief characters, who pass before the Master as at a 
levée, and recite a scene from the plays to which they belong, Miss Milly 
Murbey, as Lady Macbeth, and Mr. W. J. Welch, as Petruchio, were the 
most successful in winning applause from a crowded audience. The inci- 
dental music was interesting, and well performed by all concerned. 








Mr. John Francis Barnett’s cantata, “The Building of the Ship,” was 
performed with full orchestra and chorus at Bury on Tuesday. 

Seeing the truth very clearly on certain sides, they did not perceive it 
upon others. Enamoured of picturesque beauty of detail, they did not 
realise the predominance of form, of pure line in all branches of design. 
Seized with a passion for positive truth they missed the importance of rela- 
tive truth. In their search for novelty they missed the beauties of energy 
and harmony of jmoyement.—A propos of the Pre-Raphaelites.—Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, ’ 
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REVIEWS. 


——= 
NEW MUSIC. 


From Messrs. CHaprett and Co., 50, New Bond-street, we have the 
following songs and pieces :— 


« A Day Dream.” Words by Lady Carroll, music by Anton Strelezki. An 
expressive melodious and tender song, easy to sing. The accompaniment 
gives a suitably dreamy character. 

“ Maiden Fair,” by the same composer. Words by Evelyn Warde and 
Arthur Kennedy. The minor commencement is good, but the major part, 
though pretty, is commonplace. 

‘* Were I the River.”’ Words by Clifton Bingham, music by Tito Mattei. 
An attractive and showy song of the “rapturous” order. The accompani- 
ment is effective, and requires delicate playing. 

“Tell me to stay.” Words by Clifton Bingham, music by Paolo Tosti. 
Though simple in construction is very effective, and set with Signor Tosti’s 
usual felicity and sympathy for the voice. 

“ Life’s Yesterday.” Words by Clifton Bingham, music by Ernest Clair 
Ford. Really a vocal waltz; as such is well written. 

“ Gently to Rest ” (the Birds’ Lullaby). Words by John Muir, music by 
Hague Kinsey. Very soothing in character, words and music being well- 
fitted. The imitation of bird-twittering in the accompaniment is an appro- 
priate addition. 

“Lead them Straight.” Written by F. Langbridge, M.A., music by 
William Smallwood. This song is quite of the patriotic order, and will 
please those who delight in tales of English prowess. The tune is bold, 
and the ad lib. chorus simple and catchy. 

“ Jack’s Wedding Morn.’ Words by Clifton Bingham, music by F. 
Boscovitz. A spirited breezy sailor song, easy to sing and to play. 

“Serenade” for Piano. By Carlo Albanesi. This piece, which consists 
of a sostenuto melody accompanied by staccato arpeggios, might almost be 
considered a study on soft pedal effects. It requires very delicate 
rendering. 

“ Nocturne” for Piano. By Anton Streleski. A richly harmonised and 
interesting piece. Its ornamental passages require the feathery lightness 
of an accomplished Chopin player. 

“ Dorinda,” a “ Stately Measure’ for Piano. By E. Boggetti, is scarcely 
in keeping with the character indicated in its sub-title, being rather dainty 
than “stately.” It is easy, but not very original. 

From the same publishers are the following excellent pieces of dance 
music arranged in order of merit : 

“ Winifred,” by Norfolk Megone, is not only danceable but good qué 
music. Its melodies are striking and its harmonies unconventional. 

“ Old Long Ago,’ by May Ostlere. The melodies of this are original and 


haunting. 
“ Abendlied,”’ waltz by George E. Still. Flowing and graceful. 


“ Theodora,” waltz by P. Bucalossi. Very good in all respects. 

‘“‘ Barbara,” polka by P. Bucalossi. A spirited and exhilarating piece. 

** A) Fresco,” country dance by Caroline Lowthian. Is decidedly redolent 
of English jollity, and as such should be specially welcomed just now. 

The Christmas number of “ Chappell’s Musical Magazine” contains a 
capital selection of dance music, including “ Dorothy Lancers,” “‘ Garden 
of Sleep Waltz,” “ Pick-a-back Polka,” “ Dorothy Polka,” and ‘ Pastorella 
Valse,” all by P. Bucalossi, each of which is now well established as a ball- 
room favourite. Also “ Summer night in Munich ’’ Valses, a pretty set by 
A. Cellier; a vocal waltz called “ Wedding Bells,” by Gerald Lane; a 
quadrille on well-worn Irish tunes, by C. D’Albert, and a Polka Mazurka 
by the same writer. Some artistic opera-goers may feel slightly disturbed 
in their gyrations by the curious contortions of rhythm and accent involved 
in the construction of a set of valses called “‘ Marguerite,” from Gounod’s 
Faust, and M. de Lara may perhaps be scandalised at the arrangement of 
his Garden (of Sleep) as a waltz. 


Mr. Arthur Page, F.C.O., an active and important member of the 
National Society of Professional Musicians, has just issued four charming 
little pianoforte pieces, an AdagioCantabile in E major (published by 
Donajowski) a Lullaby in F major, a Berceuse in B flat major, a Spring 
Song F major (the three latter published by Forsyth Brothers). There is 
a distinct and characteristic charm in all these pieces, and they are acces- 
sible to any moderate performer. As teaching pieces they will be found 
most valuable. 
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BricHTon.—On Friday evening last, in the Music Room, Royal Pavilion, 
a fashionable audience assembled to hear Mr. William Coenen’s pianoforte 
recital. The talented virtuoso was in excellent form, and rendered a well 
chosen programme in his usual skilful manner. In Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor and Bethoven’s Sonata, op. 53, Mr. Coenen fully 
convinced the audience of his accurate technique and exquisite phrasing, 
while in his own morceau “ Twilight,” Liszt’s “Consolation” and Rubin- 
stein’s “ Barcarolle” he displayed great delicacy and finish. The pro- 
gramme also included works by Chopin and Rédon. At the close of his 
recital Mr. Coenen received an ovation. On Saturday afternoon in the 
same room Mr. Quirke gave his annual chamber concert. In spite of 
inclement weather a large audience was present. The programme included 
Grieg’s Sonata for violin and piano, op. 8, and Mendelssohn’s Trio for 
violin, violoncello, and piano, in C minor. The first was rendered by Mrs. 
and Mr. Quirke. In the allegro and vivace movements Mr. Quirke 
fully displayed his powers of execution, and in the slow movement he 
showed great taste and careful phrasing. The latter work was, by the same 
executants, with Mr. Whitehouse (cello), rendered in a most praiseworthy 
manner, each movement receiving very careful treatment. Mr. Quirke 
delighted his audience with Wieniawski’s “‘ Souvenir de Moscow,” as did 
also Mr. Whitehouse, who played Boccherini’s Sonata in A, No. 6, for 
violoncello, both artists receiving hearty and prolonged applause. Mrs. 
Quirke is a good pianist, and plays with artistic finish. The vocalist was 
Miss Rivington, a singer of great ability, who rendered several songs in a 
pleasing manner. Chamber concerts are so “few and far between” in 
Brighton that we must congratulate Mr. Quirke upon placing such an 
excellent programme before the public, and he was well rewarded by the 
marked appreciation of each item shown by the audience. On Saturday 
night Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company gave a concert in the Dome. An 
attractive programme was well carried out by Mmes. Dotti and Lablache, 
Mrs. Alice Shaw, Mdlle. Levallois, and Messrs. R. Groome and Barrington 
Foote, and it is to be regretted that so small an audience assembled to 
hear it. 


MancuHEstTeR.—At the afternoon pianoforte recitals in connection with 
the Gentlemen’s Concerts Sir Charles Hallé has this season arranged his 
programmes in chronological order. The recital on the 2nd inst. was 
devoted to works by Handel, Johann Sebastian Bach, Johann Christian 
Bach, Philip Emmanuel Bach, Graun, Kirnberger, Mattheson, and other 
seventeenth century composers. Music written for the harpsichord, owing 
to its limited compass, never calls into requisition the more brilliant or 
sonorous parts of the modern instrument, and this, combined with 
prevailing thinness of harmony, old-fashioned graces, &c., tends 
to monotony. Even when admirably played, as on the present 
occasion, the advisability of such a programme is questionable. 
At the orchestral concert given on the 10th inst, the band played under 
difficulties, the concert hall being insufficiently lighted, owing to an unfor- 
tunate strike amongst the gas employés. Miss Macintyre likewise disap- 
pointed us owing to a cold, but very acceptable substitutes were provided 








in Madame Recoschewitz and Miss Berrey. Miss Fromm, as pianist, 
impressed us very favourably by her brilliant rendering of Weber’s Con- 
certstiick. The principal orchestral items were Schumann’s “ Spring” 
Symphony, Svendsen’s Rhapsodie Norvégienne in A, Beethoven’s “ Fidelio ” 
overture, and a simple but charming “ Liebeslied ” by Taubert. 


CHELTENHAM, Dec. 5.—A concert was given here last night by Mr. Van 
Praag, whose daily concerts atthe Grand Pump Room are se welcome to 
the visitors to Bath. Mr. Van Praag contributed several violin solos with 
excellent effect, besides joining Mr. Charles Davieson in a good rendering 
of Beethoven’s Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte in C minor. The vocalist 
was Mr. D’Arcy de Ferrars, who sang Rossini’s “ Cujus Animam” very 
acceptably ; and Mrs. Van Praag gave recitations in a highly intelligent 
and spirited manner. 


BristoLt.—The Gleemen’s Concert on the 5th drew a large audience to the 
Victoria Rooms. The principal piece was a choral scena, entitled “ Ence- 
ladus,” specially written for the society by Dr. C. W. Pearce, of Cambridge, 
and which has been dedicated to Mr. W. J. Kidner, the conductor of 
the society. The work is scholarly and effective, and full of fine 
descriptive writing. Dr. Pearce himself directed the performance, 
which was highly meritorious. Miss Ellicott’s “Shine Out Stars,” 
a setting in four-part form, was the other novelty. Full of excel- 
lent writing as it is it failed to hit the taste of the audience, 
no doubt owing to the want of clearness occasionally observable. 
There are nearly ninety singing members in the society, and the progress 
made during their four years of existence is most marked. The mem- 
bers, the conductor, and the president are to be congratulated on the 
success which attended the concert. It would be well another year in 
making up the programme to avoid sandwiching pathetic and almost 
sacred pieces between jocund ones as was done in the present instance. 
On Monday another Classical Chamber Concert was given by Mrs. Viner- 
Pomeroy at the Victoria Rooms. In the programme were two works from 
the pen of Miss Ellicott, viz., a Quartet in B flat for two violins, viola, and 
’cello (which was played five years ago in Steinway Hall, London, by the 
Society of Musical Artists) and a Reverie for ’cello, recently written. Both 
met with favour. The executants in the quartet were Messrs. Ludwig, E 
Halfpenny, V. Marriot, and J. Pomeroy, and the last-named gentleman 
played the Reverie, Miss Ellicott accompanying. Mr. Ludwig gave a fine 
interpretation of Spohr’s “Concerto Dramatico in modo de Scena Can- 
tante ’”’ very rarely heard in Bristol. Beethoven’s string quartet in G, Op. 18, 
was the other instrumental item. Miss Noémi Lorenzi was the vocalist. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.). 





SJ ULIZMANN & CO. 
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CASSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 
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Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. | The late Mr, J. STIMPSON. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Dr. SPARK. Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. Mr. G. A, AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
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CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 
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METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 
VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 
Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments. 


New ILLustraTED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 
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MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials f, 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the "most eminent medical = me 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, Xc, 





PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
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Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
nlay before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectiully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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CADBURY'S COCOA is | 
closely allied to milk in 
the large proportion of 
flesh-forming and strength- 
sustaining elements that it 
contains. It is prepared on 
the principle of excluding 
the superabundance of fatty ‘ 
indigestible matter. with 
which Cocoa abounds— 
supplying a refined thin 
infusion of absolutely pure 
cocoa, exhilarating and 
refreshing, for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—éiving staying power, and 
imparting new life and 
vigour to growing Children, 
and those of delicate con- Wipes YY 
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MR. J. H. BONAWITZ. 


From a photograph by Hermann Meller, Vienna, 


